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EDITORIAL 


T the moment of writing, I have not heard the latest 

figures of the Hugo Wolf Society about which | 
wrote last month, but on October 7th I was de- 
pressed to learn that the response had not been too 
encouraging. It will really be grotesque if 500 people 
out of fifty million cannot manage to find thirty 
shillings a year each to possess records of the greatest 
living singers singing some of the world’s greatest 
songs. Should the Hugo Wolf Society fail to become 
an established fact I shall feel that I have suffered 
the most humiliating rebuff of my career. No doubt 
rebuffs are good for people, but good though they may 
be for individuals, they are very bad for art; and if 
lovers of the gramophone never intend to venture 
beyond the familiar ground on which they now amuse 
themselves, this means inevitably that the gramophone 
will return to the state of a mechanical toy from which 
we had, perhaps rashly, supposed it had been promoted. 
It is not as if a large sum were being demanded annually. 
Whatever the financial state of the country, the 
expenditure of another £750 will not precipitate ruin, 
and 30s. a year is only a penny a day. ‘“ He who hath 
two loaves,” said the Koran, “ let him sell one and buy 
anemones, for bread is the food of the body, but flowers 
are the food of the soul.” 

He who smokes twenty gaspers a day, let him smoke 
eighteen and subscribe to ten songs by Hugo Wolf, for 
gaspers are the enemy of the throat, and Hugo Wolf 
songs are not. Even if theindividual music-lover be not 
convinced that he will get his money’s worth in enjoy- 
ment out of the Hugo Wolf songs, let him remember 
that the failure to bring into existence this particular 
Society will set a full stop to the formation of any other 
societies. I know there are many enthusiasts who would 
like to see their own particular favourites in music 
honoured, but if devotees of Hugo Wolf do not achieve 
their object, what chance will there be for devotees of 
Beethoven or Mozart ? I am continually receiving 
letters from all over the world, urging me to impress on 
the recording companies the vital necessity to record 
this or that concerto, this or that quintet, this or that 
symphonic poem ; but how can I agitate for any one 
composition when 500 people cannot be found to support 
an enterprise like the Hugo Wolf Society ? 


This is the sort of letter that I should like to send to 
one of the big recording companies :— 

Gentlemen, 

I have recently had several requests from corre- 
spondents in different parts of the globe that you will 
record more of Beethoven’s later Sonatas. I feel 
convinced that if you would issue records of all the 
later sonatas you would find at least 20,000 eager 
purchasers to reward your faith in the public. 

And if I wrote such a letter now, this is the kind of reply 
I might justifiably receive from any of the big recording 
companies :— 

Sir, 

We think you probably over-estimate the number 
of likely purchasers for a set of Beethoven’s later , 
Sonatas. We lately tried to form a Hugo Wolf 
Society in order to give his admirers an opportunity 
to acquire year by year a certain number of his songs 
sung by the finest living singers, but the public 
response was so negligible that we do not feel justified 
in making any more experiments. 

I hope my friend W. J. Turner and the passionate 
idealists of The New Statesman and Nation will note the 
public response to a Hugo Wolf Society, and let me 
assure them that if a Bach Society were founded the 
response would probably be no greater. No, it is no use 
pretending that we are a musical nation: it is no use 
pretending that we are an artistic nation; and, 
although we have produced the greatest poets and the 
largest volume of great poetry in the world, it is no use 
pretending that we are a poetical nation. Of course, 
could we establish a market for limited editions of 
records we might hope to publish rarities, for we should 
find plenty of people to support a composer if there were 
a-chance of being able to sell his work two years hence 
at a profit of 50 per cent. on the original outlay. That 
is the spirit in which most people subscribe to limited 
editions of printed books. They are willing enough to 
reward the author if they feel sure that after they have 
rewarded the author they will reward themselves even 
more handsomely. 

However, enough of this disagreeable and disillusion- 
ing topic. My next topic is a more grateful one. Some 
time ago I printed a letter I had received from “A 
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Working Lad,” and several kind friends sent him some 
of the records of good music for which he was longing. 
One extremely benevolent fairy waved a wand and 
offered him a choice of any twelve records he cared to 
choose from the catalogue of H.M.V. Well, here’s the 
list he chose :— 


The Cortot Trio playing Schubert’s Trio No. 1 in 
B Flat, Op. 99. 

Kreisler playing Beethoven’s Concerto in D Major, 
Op. 61. 

Michael Fleta singing Ay, Ay, Ay and La Dolores. 

Lily Pons singing the Mad Scene from Lucia di 
Lammermoor, Ardon gl incensi, and Spargi d’amaro 
panto. 


And here is the letter he sent me after he received 
them :— 

Dear Srr,— Will you please convey my sincere thanks to the 
donor of the records I received yesterday morning. I have not 
played them over yet as I shall want to be in perfect quietness. 
At the present I am being murdered with wireless from the 
next door which arrived Wednesday so it is evident another 
gramophone is taking the background. 

I feel very proud to think that for all what you and your 
colleagues have written that I should write a letter expressing 
my views to be of such use to you and for to have it published 
in such important place as in the Editorial nevertheless I 
hope and trust that it will serve to the fullest extent all that 
is desired by high class music lovers whether trained or un- 
trained in the realms and mysteries of music. Anyhow I 
must say I thank you from the bottom of my heart for the 
honour and the donor for the present, I really cannot express 

myself in words, to think I now possess some of the finest 

pieces of music that was ever offered to the public. Again 
I thank you and the donor for helping me to keep interested 
in high class music and good luck to THE GRAMOPHONE, the 
maniac’s best friend. 


I may be fondly credulous, but I believe that if 
fellows like ‘‘ A Working Lad” could put their hands 
on 30s. a year there would be no lack of support for a 
Society like the Hugo Wolf Society. 

Since the records of the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue 
arrived I have found it difficult not to neglect the 
ordinary records issued during the month. The getting 
together of this Connoisseur’s selection was an extra- 
ordinarily good idea. It flatters the average man like 
myself to feel that he is considered a bit of a connoisseur, 
and it flatters him still more when he finds like myself 
that he can thoroughly enjoy most of the music provided 
for him. The first record I sought for was The Swan of 
Tuonela, which is one of a suite of symphonic poems 
by Sibelius, inspired by Finnish legend. I heard in the 
Queen’s Hall what I think was the first performance of 
The Swan of Tuonela, many years ago sow, and that 
single performance touched my imagination so pro- 
foundly that I was anxious to find out what effect this 
music would have on one whose experience of life and 
of music had been so greatly widened since he last heard 
this symphonic poem. To my intense pleasure, I dis- 
covered that The Swan of Tuonela could still stir my 
imagination deeply. Much of it consists of a beautiful 
meditative theme played by the cor anglais, and I 


confess I find it hard to explain why this theme moves 
me so much. Perhaps, however, it is the faith and 
sincerity of the composer himself which are revealed in 
his music. The swan which “ glides majestically and 
sings’ upon the wide, black, rapid river which flows 
round the home of the dead seems to be an historical 
fact to Sibelius. That is where our modern British 
composers have all failed us. They have done no more 
than carry on the sophistication in which poetry has 
languished since the death of Shelley. I should not 
care to claim that Wagner believed in the historical 
fact of Siegfried’s life and death, but he was able to be 
completely enough possessed by the importance of 
Siegfried’s life and death to lose all self-consciousness in 


the telling of it. Compare the four great music dramas 
of the Ring to such a work as Tennyson’s Jdylls of a 
King or, if you will, compare the Jdylls of a King to 
Tennyson’s own Maud, what a wretched piece of 
prolonged gentlemanliness that drawing-room epic 
appears. Perhaps it was the popularity of the Old 
Testament which dried up the fount of our racial 
inspiration. Britons have always had a feeling that they 
were the Lost Tribes. The identification of themselves 
with the folk lore of the Jews has prevented the writing 
of a great British epic. Music always follows literature, 
and our poets have provided nothing except lyrics 
to inspire a few songs. It might be argued that German 
music knew how to derive inspiration from biblical 
sources, but the Germans never became enslaved by 
the less important side of the Old Testament in the 
way that the English allowed themselves to be enslaved 
during that critical seventeenth century. What does 
Milton’s Paradise Lost mean to us to-day except a few 
perfect hundred lines of blank verse ? Busiris and his 
Memphian chivalry are as lifeless as an exhibit in the 
British Museum. Anyway, whatever the cause, we seem 
unable to produce music of the romantic sincerity which 
animates such a work as The Swan of Tuonela. 

I am dictating these random reflections in an open 
boat crossing from the mainland to the island of Rum. 
As I look to starboard and see the Coolins of Skye, 
jagged grey shapes piercing from a glittering blue sea, 
the October haze, and ahead the fantastic peaks of 
Rum, and astern the shadowy mountains of the main- 
land, I ask myself why no composer has been able to 
dig more deeply for the treasure of our Northern past. 
Why can we produce no Sibelius ? I suppose sophis- 
tication overtook us before we were ready as a nation 
to make music, since in every culture music is the last 
of the arts to develop. These reflections inspired by the 
thought of the black Swan of Tuonela I have attempted 
to put into words as I, less majestically and less 
melodiously than the swan, go rolling across that stream 
of life which seems to flow from the ultimate North. 
I have no idea of what this music of Sibelius will speak 
to others, but I find it reminds me of Swinburne at his 
best. 


‘* T will go back to the great sweet mother, 
Mother and lover of men, the sea.” 
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Swinburne is out of fashion now, but there are 
moments when he alone of English poets speaks with 
that authentic voice of English poetry which since 
Shelley was drowned has been almost mute. 

The next piece of music I chose from the Connoisseur 
Catalogue was the Symphonie Fantastique of Berlioz, 
played by the Symphony Orchestra under Pierre 
Monteux. We have had two previous recordings of this 
symphony, one in pre-electric days by H.M.V., and the 
other in early electric days by Columbia. Not merely as 
a piece of recording but as an interpretation this third 
version is immeasurably superior to the other two. 
The Symphonie Fantastique is a work which one might 
expect could easily lose its appeal, depending as it does 
upon the expression of intense personal emotion. That 
it does not lose its appeal proves that if an artist 
explores the particular with sufficient thoroughness he 
stands a good chance of achieving the general. I find 
in this symphony all the fret and fever of the post- 
revolutionary and post-Napoleonic period in Europe. 
Superficially, the story enshrined in the music is 
commonplace enough. So, too, are the romantic 
properties with a Witches’ Sabbath to wind up with, 
and the atmosphere of self-pity which ought to be 
nauseating, but somehow is not. The March to the 
Guillotine is surely one of the most tremendous moments 
in dramatic music. Previous recordings of this 
never came off, but in this new recording of H.M.V. 
it comes off triumphantly. So, too, does the difficult 
recording of the pastoral scene. It is perhaps too much 
to ask for a British Sibelius, but when is another 
Berlioz going to express in music the period in which 
we live ? I begin to suspect that the late war did not 
change the human outlook nearly so profoundly as is 
supposed. I suspect that if there had been no great war 
the younger generation would have had much the same 
attitude towards art and life it has to-day. The French 
Revolution followed by the Napoleonic Wars produced 
as violent a mental change as was produced by the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. If one compares the 
state of music and literature a hundred years ago with 
the state of music and literature to-day, how wretchedly 
insignificant to-day looks. I suspect that the internal 
combustion engine not the Great War must be held 
responsible for the failure of the present—that, and the 
sterilising of the imagination by the cinema. There are 
optimists who believe that all our fidgety new inven- 
tions will evolve new arts, but humanity, at any rate 
Aryan humanity, is too old for art. I had thought, and 
in optimistic moments I can still hope, that the greatest 
music of our culture is not yet written; but I am 
convinced that the greatest picture has already been 
painted, and that the greatest poems have already been 
made. But there was always seeming great music still 
to be written. Now, I begin to be doubtful even of that. 

Prokofieff’s Classical Symphony, played by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under Koussevitsky, and recorded 
on two twelve-inch H.M.V. discs, is a warning. Super- 
ficially, it is a charming little work, and incidentally 


B 


the recording is astonishingly good, but charming 
though it is, it entirely lacks sincerity. It seems to be 
the work of a young man convinced that it is really 
quite easy to write like Mozart or Haydn; but after 
playing it over once or twice the Classical Symphony 
wears very thin. What puzzles me about these young 
composers is that, while they can compose an excellent 
pastiche after Haydn, they cannot show us how easy 
it was to write like Beethoven. They cannot compete 
even with Berlioz. But leave young composers out of 
it for the moment, and play over in a critical mood 
Strauss’s Ein Heldenleben, a new performance of which, 
played by the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra under Willem Mengelberg, has just appeared 
on five dises in the Connoisseur Catalogue. The vulgarity 
of it is really outrageous. If, however, we surrender to 
it as a pleasant form of musical entertainment in the 
same way as we should surrender to a film we may 
derive from it a great deal of pleasure. I cannot help 
comparing it with an opera like Traviata. Traviata may 
be equally vulgar in so far as it appeals to the least 
common multiple of the emotions, but within the range 
of its appeal how completely effective it is, how well- 
graced and how moving! There is not a pretentious 
moment from the rise of the curtain to the fall. It is 
‘“‘ penny novelette ’’ sentiment if you will, but it never 
claims the least deference. Ein Heldenleben on the 
other hand is pretentious from the first note to the last, 
and if anybody wanted an example of the state of mind 
which led Germany into the last war Ein Heldenleben, 
with its alternate whines on the violin and blatant 
trumpet calls, might serve to typify it. The best that 
can be done with Lin Heldenleben is done with it in this 
new recording, but I cannot believe that it will keep its 
place in the concert* programmes in the future except 
as a bad habit. 


The H.M.V. album of Traviata, published last month, 
is neither superior nor inferior to the Columbia version— 
better in some ways, not so good in others. The Violetta 
of Anna Rozsa which I did not much care for in the first 
act becomes extremely good in the third act. I preferred 
the Armand of the Columbia version to the present 
Armand, but I think I prefer the Germont in the H.M.V. 
version. The orchestra is certainly better in the H.M.V. 
version, or perhaps it is that the recording of it is better. 
However, it is very difficult to make a choice between 
the two versions, and I am glad that I have both of 
them, for I am an obstinate lover of this opera. 

Compare, for instance, Verdi’s treatment of ‘‘ La Dame 
Aux Camélias’’ with Tchaikovsky’s treatment of Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, which is published this month on 
two black H.M.V. discs played by the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Albert Coates. I can 
thoroughly enjoy this Symphonic Poem so long as I 
forget that it has anything to do with the story of Paolo 
and Francesca as told by Dante. This is music which 
cheapens one of the greatest stories in all poetry. 
Doré’s illustrations of the Inferno were bad enough, but 
this is infinitely worse as an illustration. The lamentable 
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effect of Doré on a fine mind isfsadly noticeable in our 
revered W. R. A.’s criticism last month, for he had 
evidently managed to interpose himself between him 
and Dante. As an illustration or interpretation or 
amplification of Francesca da Rimini Tchaikovsky’s 
music is a piece of tawdry rubbish, but as a piece of 
pleasant sentimentality with incidental music for the 
Demon King coming in from time to time I find it most 
enjoyable. It is a strange thing that Doré should have 
made such a success with Don Quixote and such a 
failure with Dante. The musicians, however, have 
failed with both, for Strauss’s Don Quixote is another 
piece of vulgarity. There are two crimes which the 
musician and the painter can commit against a work 
of literature : one is to give it more than it wants, and 
the other to give it less. Verdi gave ‘‘La Dame Aux 
Camélias ” exactly what it wanted. But Verdi was 
. always an artist. 

Chamber music has been very scarce lately, though 
I am glad to say that the Connoisseur Catalogue has 
plenty for us to get on with. The only piece of Chamber 
music, however, in the monthly lists is a capital 
performance of the Geister Trio of Beethoven, Op. 70, 
No. 1, played by the Concertgebouw Trio of Amsterdam, 
on three twelve-inch Parlophone discs. Another 
valuable contribution this month comes from Columbia, 
who give us on two dark-blue twelve-inch discs 
Beethoven’s Sonata in D Minor, Op. 31, No. 2, most 
beautifully played by Gieseking. This is one of the 
very best piano records obtainable. Another Columbia 
record of the first rank is a dark-blue ten-inch of Annette 
Blackwell singing three old English folk songs. None of 
the songs she sings is a particular favourite of mine, but 
if anybody could make me lose my heart to them, it 
would be Miss Annette Blackwell. 

The new recording of Dvorak’s New World Symphony, 
played by the Philadelphia Orchestra under Stokowski 
on five black twelve-inch H.M.V. discs, easily steps into 
the first place as a performance of what must be 
nowadays one of the three most popular symphonies. 

From Columbia we have a charming record on two 
twelve-inch light-blue discs of Walter conducting the 
British Symphony Orchestra in Mozart’s Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik ; and another remarkable piece of recording 
is L’aprés-midi d’un Faune, played by the Straram 
Orchestra, Paris, under Walter Straram, on a dark-blue 
twelve-inch Columbia disc. 

The Decca lists have something interesting every 
month, and their recording steadily improves. Frank 
Bridge’s setting of Cherry Ripe and Sally in our Alley, 
played by the London Chamber Orchestra under 
Bernard, is marvellous value for 1s. 6d. Another 
Columbia record to notice is Gaspar Cassado in Dvorak’s 
Humoresque and Tchaikovsky’s Mélodie. There are not 
many better violoncello records than this. 

Lily Pons, whose record of the Bell Song from Lakmé 
on a red H.M.V. disc made such an impression, now 
appears on a ten-inch Parlophone Odeon disc singing the 
Queen of the Night Aria from The Magic Flute and 


Voi Che Sapete. The Parlophone Company seem to have 
all the best singers in Europe in cold storage. We have 
very few records of the Queen of the Night music, and 
though I am not able to compare this particular per- 
formance with any others at the moment, I fancy it will 
hold its own with any of them. Voi Che Sapete on the 
other side was rather dull. 

The Léner String Quartet have apparently given up 
the ungrateful task of trying to make the British public 
buy chamber music, and have taken to the “ sweetly 
pretty.” They are, in fact, behaving as a quartet as 
John McCormack behaves as a singer. This month we 
have, deliciously played, Tchaikovsky’s Barcarolle and 
an arrangement of Gluck’s lovely Gavotte. I wish those 
estimable gentlemen who write criticisms of the wireless 
programmes in the various daily papers would not lick 
the boots of the more ignorant part of the public by 
taking every opportunity to sneer at chamber music 
when it appears in the wireless programme. There is 
no more contemptible spectacle than that of a critic 
fawning on what he imagines is a popular taste. If 
these spaniels must howl when chamber music is being 
played, let them go and howl in their own kennels, not 
in the public thoroughfares of the Press. If the quartets 
of Haydn and Mozart and Beethoven are unpopular 
with the majority of wireless listeners, the only reflection 
is upon those listeners. We do not congratulate a man 
because he has a boil on the tip of his nose. The poor 
fellow cannot help it, and all we can do is to hope it 
will soon burst. But the wireless critics spend their time 
congratulating listeners on their stupidity and obstinacy 
and lack of taste. Jack may be as good as his master 
nowadays, but he is not so good as an old master yet. 
I should like to send some of these flunkeys of democracy 
up to Lancashire to talk to “‘ A Working Lad.” He is the 
sort of chap that restores one’s faith in human nature 
after reading some of the nonsense which passes for 
wireless criticism. These critics seem awed by the 
attentions they receive from the public ; but nowadays 
if a jackass brays on the other side of a hedge, I wager 
some passer-by will go home and write him a letter. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 


Two Thousand Years 

The Parlophone album of Two Thousand Years of Music 
(R1016—1027, 10in., 2s. 6d. each, or complete in album with 
text-book, 36s.) is too important an undertaking to be reviewed 
except at leisure next month. In a sense it is the German 
counterpart, compiled and arranged by Dr. Cust Sachs of 
Berlin, of Mr. Percy Scholes’s Columbia History of Music, but 
there is no clashing of scheme or detail ; and whether the album 
as a whole proves to be indispensable to students and teachers 
of music or not, the ordinary music-lover will find among the 
examples used some hitherto unrecorded jewels which need no 
scholastic setting to commend them. 





The London Staff of THE GRAMOPHONE beg to 
congratulate the Editor on his election as Lord Rector 
of Glasgow University. 

They are not surprised, but they are exceedingly 
proud; and wish to signify the fact ‘‘in the usual way.”’ 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 


The English Opera Season: Its Lessons 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


HE six weeks of opera in English at Covent Garden 

should have taught its promoters some valuable 
lessons. Will they, I wonder, be pondered and profited 
by ? If so, one of the first things to be done is to get 
rid of the idea that the attitude of the critics, on the 
whole, was either prejudiced or unnecessarily harsh 
because it happened to be severe. I should be among 
the first to deny this ; and I ought to know. Nay, more, 
I honestly believe that the faults and shortcomings— 
and there were many of them—were pointed out in the 
friendliest possible spirit, without arriére-pensée, in a 
whole-hearted desire to benefit the cause. After all, it 
is the duty of newspaper criticism to insist upon a high 
standard ; and you cannot give opera at Covent Garden, 
any more than you can listen to it there, without keep- 
ing that standard pretty constantly in view. I may be 
told that what was good enough for Manchester and 
Liverpool in the spring ought to be good enough for 
London in the autumn. But is this so when the locale 
is Covent Garden? Aye, there’s the rub! Even 
companies like Sir Thomas Beecham’s and the B.N.O.C. 
have tried it in the past and found that there is a 
difference. 

To begin with, there is the vast alteration in physical 
environment imposed upon young native singers by the 
increased size of the auditorium—not its holding capac- 
ity, but the larger area, the more extended focus and 
the unwonted gulf that divides the performers from their 
audiences. To singers who are not accustomed to this 
separation, there seems to be no rapport between them 
and their public. The result is that they consistently 
raise their voices and use them too loudly. The 
mezzo-forte does not exist ; the piano is rarely heard ; 
during most of the time we get only fortes and fortis- 
simos, chiefly the latter. My objection to excessive 
loudness is not being lessened by the amount of it that 
I hear from up-to-date records, and I find it no less 
objectionable on the wireless because there it cannot 
be modified without detracting from the true quality of 
the voice. The fault was less in evidence when the 
German and Italian artists: were singing last spring 
than on most occasions during the recent season, and 
I noticed it as much when I went to the theatre as when 
listening to a broadcast. 

An even bigger trouble, because it will be less easily 
remedied, is that of the words. Very few artists in 
this company knew how to make them heard. I should 
award first prize to Mr. Percy Heming, for he was not 
only distinct, but showed what an improved and 
versatile artist he has become by attacking successfully 


several strongly-contrasted réles, and singing them 
admirably into the bargain. His really clever imper- 
sonation of the marriage-broker in The Bartered Bride 
takes me back to what was one of the most interesting 
productions of the season which it inaugurated. 
Smetana’s masterpiece, when performed in a theatre of 
the right size for its opéra-comique subject, may command 
the same popularity in London as The Barber of Seville 
and Die Fledermaus. These are operas that have to be 
treated with a light hand, acted with the right spirit 
and verve, sung with delicacy and finesse. How can 
such comedies be intelligently followed and enjoyed 
from a distance when most of the lines are getting lost 
en route ? The ubiquitous Mr. Heming plainly showed 
the way, with Miss Thea Phillips and Mr. Francis 
Russell running a dead-heat for second place. Mr. 
Octave Dua in his delightful character studies con- 
quered his Italian accent to such good purpose that his 
Wenzel, the stammerer in The Bartered Bride, was more 
audible than most of the fluent speakers. 

There were other artists whose diction was also 
creditable—occasionally, though not as a rule. The 
reason for these variations was the absence of a guiding 
mentor (during the early rehearsals with piano) to stop 
the vocal malefactors and tell them when their words 
were undistinguishable. Distorted vowels, dropped 
consonants, weak enunciation, mispronounced words 
are blemishes that simply ought not to be tolerated in a 
good English opera company. They contribute to the 
inequality of the representation quite as seriously as 
mistakes or slips in the orchestra, and an overworked 
conductor cannot be expected to correct everything. 
Mr. John Barbirolli was under manifest pressure and 
did remarkably well considering the minimum space of 
time allowed him for preparation. He had reason to be 
proud of his Tosca performance. It was full of go, and 
the right melodramatic spirit prevailed with particular 
effect in the second act, where I thought Mr. Percy 
Heming made a forcible and forbidding Scarpia and 
Miss Odette de Foras a highly picturesque Tosca. 
Carmen was conducted by a new-comer, Mr. Frederick 
Hay, who did not seem very familiar with the traditions 
of the opera, notably as to tempi. He allowed Miss 
Enid Cruickshank too many liberties—and she took 
them, whilst thinking infinitely more of her vocal effects 
than her diction. It was, perhaps, as well that most of 
Hersee’s funny old version should be hidden, as it was, 
amid a continuous cloud of gabbled words. As The 
Times and the Observer truly pointed out, the only 
exceptions to the rule of “ Jabberwocky ” were the 
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Remendado (Octave Dua) and the Micaela (Thea 
Phillips). The latter never allowed her beautiful voice 
to stand in the light of her lingual task; she sang 
really well, albeit, like others in this opera, the victim 
of faulty stage-management. The Toreador, whose 
name was Escamillo, seemed to instil Mr. Arthur Fear 
with prospective doubts about his approaching corrida 
at Granada. He was extremely nervous, and unluckily 
his song was further spoilt by the inability of the 
Mercédés to tackle her Gsharp in an otherwise meritori- 
ous attempt to reintroduce Bizet’s long-neglected coda. 

On the whole, I should feel inclined to say that the 
heavy operas came off better than the lighter ones in a 
season that was somewhat of a frittura mista. Certainly 
more praise than blame was awarded for the general 
rendering of The Mastersingers, The Valkyrie, Aida, 
Lohengrin, and even Parsi’:!. After all, these are 
works of the calibre that th stage of Covent Garden is 
rightly fitted to display a d for the house to enable 
one to hear to advantage. As for The Wreckers, which 
likewise belongs to the heavy brigade, I can only reassert 
what I have previously said somewhere about Dame 
Ethel Smyth’s opera. With its massive choruses, its 
tricky ensembles, and its wealth of declamatoryrecitative 
and choice, sturdy Cornish recrimination, it is vastly 
more likely to succeed as a dramatic cantata in the 
concert room than as an opera. The story may be what 
is commonly called picturesque ; the final catastrophe 
in the cave may recall (with a difference) the last act of 
Aida, where the lovers are immured, not drowned, 
together. But too much of the action is repetitive and 
futile ; a sense of dullness reigns supreme. To call ii an 
attractive musical entertainment would be sheer flattery. 

The performance of Parsifal suffered from a lack of 
that wonderful repose for which Bayreuth alone seems 
to set the shining example—one more proof that the 
precious brilliant ought never to have been torn from 
its original setting or, should I say, reproduced in vulgar 
paste. Some individual figures stood out wel!: for 
instance, the wisely abbreviated and stately Gurnemanz 
of Mr. Norman Allin ; the pitiful, pathetic, yet dignified 
Amfortas of Mr. Perey Heming (another amazing 
metamorphosis) ; the sonorous, sinister Klingsor of Mr. 
Hubert Dunkerley ; and, in lesser degree, the efficient 
but undistinguished Parsifal of Mr. Parry Jones. Mere 
singing cannot realize characters like the last-named, 
much less the difficult and complex réle of Kundry, 
for which Miss Odette de Foras has had neither the 
experience nor the severe training. Parsifal is a work 
that must, if played at all, be approached, dealt with, 
and judged only by the loftiest standards. You may 
“get away ” with The Mastersingers and The Valkyrie, 
but there can be no half-measures with Wagner’s 
swan-song. The conductor, Mr. Hay, obviously knew 
his score ; but in his reading there was no intellectual 
breadth, just as in his beat there was none of the 
quiescence, the calmness and cohesion, that the whole 
interpretation demanded. The first Grail scene has 
departed in many details from the Bayreuth model, and 
should be re-copied at headquarters. Everyone 


moved too quickly, except the boys (who could not, 
however, keep step); worst of all, the Esquire who 
leads the procession bearing in his hands the Holy 
Grail, and who should take only one long trailing step 
to the others’ two. Well do I recall Pauline Cramer, 
the soprano, whom Wagner selected for this silent réle. 
She looked the living embodiment of some ethereal, 
spiritualized youth, serene and angelic of countenance, 
utterly absorbed in his proud duty. The same ineffable 
impression, never to be experienced again, was created 
by the unforgettable voice of Schumann-Heink, singing 
from the heights the inspired theme of the “ Durch 
Mitleid wissend der reine Thor.” 

The second provincial tour, which was to open on 
October 26th with a fortnight’s visit to the Theatre 
Royal, Glasgow, will be chiefly notable for a new 
English production of Der Rosenkavalier, underlined 
for the 29th. The cast includes Miriam Licette as 
the Marschallin, Norman Allin as the Baron Ochs, 
Marjorie Parry as Oktavian, and Norah Gruhn as 
Sophie, with John Barbirolli conducting. Following 
Glasgow come fortnights in succession—and, | hope, 
success—at Edinburgh, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 

P.S.—I hear that the Carl Rosa Opera Company is 
not going to Canada after all—not, at any rate, for the 
present. Instead, a contract has been entered into for a 
tour in the United States, opening at Boston on 
December 28th and to last for twelve weeks. After 
that the company will return to England. Meanwhile, 
it will continue with its home activities for six weeks at 
various provincial towns. All this is much better than 
talk of enforced idleness and premature dissolution. 


Puccim’s Letters 

By no stretch of the imagination could Puccini have 
been considered an accomplished letter-writer. He was 
wont to write as he spoke—in a simple, straightforward 
manner, without the least pretention to literary or 
rhetorical artifice. It is, therefore, solely regarding the 
man and his works that interest can be derived from the 
Letters of Giacomo Puccini, edited by Giuseppe Adami, 
and just published by George G. Harrap & Co. (London, 
price 12/6). From this viewpoint, the correspondence 
extending over forty years, addressed chiefly to the 
famous head of the house of Ricordi, becomes valuable 
on account of the light that it throws on the composition 
and production of operas now popular all over the 
world. Very interesting also is the collection of letters 
written by the maestro to the editor, Signor Adami, 
perhaps his most intimate friend, who in his introduction 
provides the most truthful and accurate analysis of 
Puccini’s character and art that has yet been penned. 
Here we find clearly set forth the facts of that long 
struggle with adverse criticism which the composer of 
Bohéme and Butterfly had to go through, especially 
in his own country, before his final complete triumph 
was achieved—at what cost only he himself could 
know and relate. The story is well worth reading. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 
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BURIED TREASURE —III 


by ALEX. McLACHLAN 


ENTURING again into H.M.V.’s General Cata- 

logue, so vast an array of rich and tempting 
material confronts one as to make difficult the selection 
of a dozen or so works for special commendation. The 
aim of this present article, however, is to meet as far as 
possible the request of those correspondents who ask for 
a list of records possessing the dual merits of ‘‘ musical 
value and easy appreciation ’—virtues which, one 
would imagine, almost every piece of standard music 
must enjoy. No happier hunting ground could exist 
for the fulfilment of this need than the bulky volume 
emanating from Hayes. 


In all this wide selection one of the discs most safely 
to be recommended as holding the qualities above 
specified is Carl Goldmark’s ‘‘ Im Frihling ” Overture, 
on C1802. This music teems with the glad spirit of 
Spring as we knew that season in the good old times, 
when it came as the welcomed harbinger of Summer’s 
warmth and sunshine. Neither modern nor startling 
in its material—in fact rather the reverse—this Over- 
ture in itself is sufficient evidence to testify to Gold- 
mark’s sound and resourceful talent and his skill in 
making the most of effective material. In addition to 
the pleasant and invigorating music this disc is in my 
opinion doubly desirable, for I deem it one of the best 
performances we have yet had from the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, here performing under Krauss. 
Unquestionably C1802 is amongst the most desirable 
of gramophone gilt-edged investments. 


In sharp contrast musically, but possessing the same 
near-perfection of orchestral performance and recording 
is Wagner’s ‘“‘ Faust ’’ Overture, rendered by L.S.O. 
under Albert Coates on D1631. In fact, so highly do 
I esteem these merits that I should unhesitatingly 
include this disc amongst the dozen best orchestral 
records—and that pride of place should, in these days 
when the recorder’s art has reached such a stage of 
proficiency as to make further advance and improve- 
ment seem impossible, be praise enough to satisfy the 
most fastidious of gramophiles. 

The basis of this work is the world-saddened outlook 
of Goethe’s Faust, and the Overture as we know it a 
revised edition—published fifteen years after the 
original version was written—of material Wagner had 
originally intended to employ as first movement of a 
symphony, a project abandoned in favour of work on 
‘The Flying Dutchman.” Apart from this, the work 
holds considerable interest in that, as Mr. Ernest 
Newman points out (with other interesting and, as 
always, erudite observations on the Overture—which 
as he states is “‘a pure symphonic poem”’), it shows 
Wagner making ‘an excursion into the fields he 
attempted to close to others.’’* 


Originally written in Paris in 1840 during one of the 
most difficult periods of his life and when suffering from 
great mental stress, one wonders how much}of the 
despair expressed in the Overture is representative of 
the composer’s re-creation of Faust, and in how large 
a measure it reflects Wagner’s own emotions at that 
time. Lest these remarks on its subject matter at first 
suggest an outpouring of morbid self-pity, let me hasten 
to add that the work is far from depressing. On the 
contrary, one is braced and fortified by a sense of new 
hope, and the ultimate banishment of despair by a 
determination to win through and conquer, no matter 
what forces Fate might muster against one. The 
opening passages certainly portray a combined weight 
of adversity and faltering of confidence that at first 
seem so great as to destroy all chance of faith and peace 
of mind returning to their victim. The second subject 
—a lovely passage given to the flute (occurring towards 
end of first side)—soon signifies the coming of new 
strength and assurance, however, and the bringing of 
resolve to battle with misfortune and rescue the sufferer 
from the slough of despond into which he has been 
plunged. Throughout all the development that follows, 
this strengthening influence is heard, and in the end it 
prevails. 

No lesser man than Richard Wagner could have 
achieved music of such deep emotional power and, in 
listening to this superb rendering of it, no one who has 
any music imaged on his soul and has experienced even 
an average amount of mental and physical anguish, 
could fail to respond to the depth of emotion it contains. 

At the other end of the musical ladder is Saint-Saéns’ 
Pianoforte Concerto in G minor, Op. 22, a work generally 
admitted to be of small account musically, but as 
universally approved for its sprightly charms. Because 
of this irresistible quality and on account of its excellent 
rendering on these three records, it demands mention 
here as exactly filling the bill for those to whom this 
article is especially directed. Whereas many composers 
have tried and failed lamentably in this type of music, 
the versatile old Frenchman—who tackled almost every 
branch of the Art with equal ease—pulls it off in a very 
happy fashion. One fancies Saint-Saéns was too great 
a craftsman to suffer any delusions as to the musical 
merit of what*he had written,'but on hearing the work 
one imagines him*chuckling!to himself when it was 
finished and murmuring :}.‘“‘ You’re a pianist, are you ? 
Very well—play this," and show what you can do!” 
For the Concerto is essentially a pianist’s show-piece ; 
its appeal lies entirely in the soloist’s virtuosity and the 
effervescence of the music—which*bubbles and sparkles 
as invitingly as a glass of champagne. 


* Wagner as Man and Artist.% 2nd. ed., p. 239. 
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The fun sets in from the first groove when the pianist 
thunders out a striking passage, complete with frills and 
flourishes. In this movement, as in fact throughout 
all the concerto, the orchestra has little to do, ‘‘ and 
does that little well,’ and after allowing the soloist to 
hold the stage throughout most its length, it joins with 
him to round off the section in a bustling, business-like 
manner. A short second movement, allegro scherzando, 
scintillates from beginning to end and shows us Saint- 
Saéns in his jolliest vein. Piano and orchestra scamper 
along together in the merriest fashion until they reach 
an ending so whimsical as to be remindful of Sir James 
Barrie in his most captivating moments, and as witty 
as a Coward epigram. No listener could hope to stand 
proof against the excitement of the Presto, with its 
rapid flow of melody rushing like a river in full flood, 
whose undeniable force carries us in its wake. Here the 
soloist has magnificent opportunity to display his 
agility, and never a star shone more brightly than does 
Arthur de Greef in this recording. So breathless does 
he leave one that the needle does considerable overtime 
in the run-off groove before one recovers sufficiently to 
stem the course of its frenzied gyrations. 

This was a re-recording, and I recall how greatly it 
gained in the process. As always, de Greef plays with 
a hard clear-cut precision, a style not unsuited to this 
music, and the New S.O. under Landon Ronald fills 
adequately its small part in the performance. Taken 


as entertainment for universal enjoyment and without 


undue regard to the quality or otherwise of the music, 
this Concerto is as safe a recommendation as I can 
imagine. 

Announcement in the Connoisseur Catalogue of 
Tchaikovsky’s “ Capriccio Italien ’’ recorded complete 
on two discs by the Philadelphia S.O. frustrates my 
intention to include the skilfully truncated version of 
this work on D1593 by B.S.O. under Dr. Blech, as 
first-rate a record as we have yet had from this worthy 
body of musicians. Many may still prefer a single 
record of this music, however, in order to conserve 
resources towards the acquiring of other records, and 
to such readers I whole-heartedly reeommend—both as 
to rendering and recording this well-known material— 
the abbreviated version on D1593. 

Mention of Tchaikovsky reminds one of the attractive 
set of Variations, with their original Theme, from the 
Third Suite in G. Out of the striking and tuneful 
original seed—a tune in the real Tchaikovsky tradition 
—these twelve rich blooms come forth. Eleven of them 
are of small proportions, whilst the last is of inordinate 
size, and all are evolved with the skill one would 
expect from so great a master of orchestration. The 
imaginative ingenuity of their invention results in 
fascinating contrasts, ranging from a varied harmonisa- 
tion for two clarionets, two bassoons and three flutes in 
the third variation, for instance, and the beautiful 
little chorale for wood-wind only which constitutes the 
seventh of the set, to the last—but far from least— 
variation, in the form of a polonaise, developed with 


great resource and at times an almost ear-splitting 
gusto. This section might almost be called a Russian 
counterpart of Donnybrook Fair, robbed of its more 
bacchanalian element. No more appetising mixed- 
grill was ever compounded than this one, of Tchaikov- 
sky’s concoction, here served tastefully and done to a 
turn by L.S.O. under Landon Ronald on D1799-1801. 

The sixth side is given to a praiseworthy rendering of 
the celebrated Chanson sans Parole, but it seems a pity 
some less hackneyed fragment could not have been 
found to round off this admirable set of records. 

Many records for mention remain on my list, but fast 
dwindling space compels the holding over of most of 
these to some later date. I cannot refrain, however, 
from briefly mentioning D1453 by aSymphony Orchestra 
under Piero Coppola in two de Falla dances—‘‘ Danse 
Rituelle du feu” from ‘“ L’Amour Sorcier,” and 
Spanish Dance from “‘ La Vida Breve ’—which no self- 
respecting library of orchestral discs should be without. 
The daemonic element of the pagan rite in all its 
barbarity and brutality is vividly pictured, and by the 
strength of the music as well as the brilliant orchestra- 
tion, this excerpt alone would be sufficient to establish 
de Falla as a great creative artist. The Spanish Dance 
is perhaps more to formula, but even here we find 
expression of the individual traits that bring distinction 
to all de Falla’s music. 

Whilst on the subject of Spanish dances, Rubinstein’s 
exquisite rendering of two light works by Albeniz— 
‘Navarra’? and ‘‘ Sevilla’’—on DB1257 cannot be 
allowed to pass unnoticed. This is one of the most 
desirable records in this genre and now that it costs 
only 6s. should find many new admirers who before 
were denied its possession by reason of high price. 

Another pleasant little piano record is that by 
Benno Moiseivitch, playing Palmgren’s enchanting 
little cradle song ‘‘ Rococo” and Ibert’s amusing 
‘* Le petit ane blanc ” (E492). Never in all the history 
of Margate Sands did any donkey, white or otherwise, 
indulge in antics more capricious and amusing than 
those of the animal portrayed here by Moiseivitch. 
Though nearly four years old, this disc—alike for 
material and performance—retains a _ high place 
amongst piano records. 

But in my opinion the gem of them all remains 
Levitzki’s impeccable rendering of an Ecossaise of 
Beethoven and a Scarlatti sonata, on E537. This is 
some of the finest piano reproduction I have heard, and 
to my mind Levitzki’s dancing fingers and masterly left 
hand are exactly suited to both works. This is a purely 
personal opinion and as the record did not receive such 
an enthusiastic notice from some critics as I had 
anticipated for it, I suggest that readers should make 
a point of hearing the performance at their dealer’s in 
order to judge for themselves. Scot though I be, I am 
willing to wager that seventy per cent. of those 
following this advice will almost immediately be care- 
fully filing a copy of E537 in their collections. 


(To be continued.) 
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JEAN SIBELIUS 


by RICHARD HOLT 


(‘‘Sorrow is the Source of Singing”—Finnish Proverb] 


Mr. Lionel Gilman’s tribute to the recorded Symphonies of Sibelius in the September number and the inclusion of The Swan of 
Tuonela and En Saga among the works in the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue reviewed last month give special interest to 


Mr. Holt’s study of the composer’s life and work. 


UST as the sculpture of Epstein assaults conventional ideas 

of beauty in that art, so does the music of Sibelius, Finland’s 
greatest composer, in its rough-hewn power and stark force, 
challenge all other forms of musical expression. The utterances 
of this powerful mind, akin to Beethoven’s in its titanic 
might and will-power, affect the listener like an elemental 
force. His vivid imagination fired by Finland’s wild beauty and 
its ancient sagas has forged its own musical tools, and the 
result is a style which startles those 
who meet it for the first time. In 
the music of Sibelius, the thought 
and form seem not the product of 
theory and musical study, but rather 
to derive from a self-born force, 
which batters them into shape like 
the escaped waters of a burst dam 
driving an arbitrary path through 
all obstacles. In this music we get 
few of the trappings of the established 
styles of orchestral writing, first and 
second subjects. stated and con- 
trasted, transitions and _  develop- 
ments; adornments and graces are 
shunned: truth, not beauty, seems 
its end, but truth stated with con- 
viction acquires an austere beauty 
of its own. We find instead pithy 
motives and phrases in juxtaposition, 
like @ mosaic, or in rapid sequence, 
shorn of all ornament and compressed 
to the last inch of vital significance. 
The connecting link is often sup- 
pressed, but uniting the whole is a 
chain of meaning. Needless to say, 
the idiom of Sibelius, presenting 
such anomalies and, in comparison 
with the formal excellence of the 
great classical composers, lacking 
organic unity, continuity of idea, etc., 
must prove difficult of assimilation 
to those unfamiliar with it; but its 
fundamental greatness of spirit and 
profound originality atone for its 
formal irregularities, and where the 
artist dwells on the plane of genius the matter is the soul and 
the form the body of the work he creates. In any case, the 
form used by Sibelius is an entirely individual creation, and 
as such is necessarily the instrument suited to his purpose. 

The atmosphere of the music, especially the symphonies, 
is one of sombre grandeur and primitive power. The fitting 
place for it seems to be some vast arena of nature rather than 
the concert-hall. The symphonies in particular are full of 
convulsive outbursts, like the struggles of a bound captive to 
be free—and, indeed, aspiration towards freedom might be 
said to be the keynote of the music as a whole. 

To understand Sibelius we must know something of Finland 
and the forces which have moulded his work. For several 
centuries that ill-fated land was the cockpit of Russian and 
Swedish struggles to dominate it. In the thirteenth century 
Finland, then in an almost savage condition, was invaded by 
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Sweden, and the Swedes virtually ruled there till the year 
1809. As a result, the Swedish influence took deep root and 
the Swedish language became that of the ruling classes, while 
Finnish remained the tongue of the people. Much of the 
literature is in Swedish. Nevertheless, already in 1820 a move- 
ment was in being to nationalise the Finnish language, and in 
1835 the national consciousness burst into flower as a result 
of the great work of the poet, Elias Lénnrot, who welded into 
a@ vast epic legend the mass of existent 
folk-lore material, and this he called 
the Kalevala. This epoch-making 
work was composed in the Finnish 
tongue, and much of the work of 
Sibelius and other composers is inspired 
by its legends. It isa sort of Finnish 
Song of the Nibelungs, though not 
heroic in the martial sense, like that 
work, for in it conflict is rather by 
word and song than by the sword. 
Nature, too, withits personified deities, 
and its rich poetical and spiritual 
significance, permeates the thought of 
the work. Before this, however, 
Russia had conquered the Swedes in 
battle in the year 1809, and the Rus- 
sian domination of Finland began, 
and only ended in 1917 as a result of 
the disintegration of Tsarist Russia. 
Previous to that, and particularly 
since 1900, the oppression had been 
acute as the Pan-Slavie party in 
Russia had made special efforts to 
obliterate Finnish nationality with a 
view to incorporating the country into 
the Russian Empire. It will thus be 
seen that centuries of foreign control 
could not but create in the Finnish 
people an avid desire of freedom. 
The Swedish influence, however, was 
in many ways a salutary one, as Fin- 
nish culture benefited considerably 
by it. 

A glance at the geography and 
climate of Finland is necessary for the 
appreciation of its music. It is a land of granite rocks, 
lonely moorlands and fens, desolate pine-clad hills and forests, 
and bestrewn with countless lakes of silvery beauty. The soil 
is difficult to till and life for the people hard. The climate 
is severe. A rigorous winter lasts from November to March, 
and the sun is not seen at alf during December and January. 
The summer and spring are brief and the colour of life in 
general is grey. Severe frosts often ruin the harvest. 

Sibelius was born of Finnish parentage at Tavastehus, in 1865, 
his father being a doctor of peasant stock and his mother belong- 
ing to a clerical family. He studied the violin at an early age 
under the local bandmaster, and he loved to wander in the 
woods, absorbing and imitating the sounds of nature. He took 
an active part in the chamber music of the town, and even began 
to compose before he had learned the theory of the art. In 
1885 he entered the University of Helsingfors to study, and as 
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music was not highly esteemed at the time, he applied himself 
to law. His temperament, however, was averse to such a 
futility, and he soon abandoned the idea, entering the conserva- 
toire of music in 1886, where he studied the violin and composi- 
tion, the latter under the gifted Wegelius, who, with Kajanus, 
the present conductor of the Helsingfors Orchestra, are, after 
Sibelius himself, the two chief figures in Finnish national 
music. He made rapid strides, and in 1889 became a pupil of 
A. Becker, in Berlin; in 1890 he went to Vienna, where he 
studied theory under Fuchs and instrumentation under the 
renowned composer Karl Goldmark. 

It was now that he began to apply his rich imagination to 
recreating in music the ancient myths of the Kalevala, but 
though his mind was impregnated with Finnish folk-music, 
his themes and melodies are entirely his own. In 1893 he 
returned to Finland and taught at the Helsingfors Conserva- 
toire. By 1897, when he had several works to his credit, his 
ability had attracted sufficient attention for the Finnish 
Senate to vote him an annual pension for ten years, an act of 
culture not at all common amongst nations. In 1900 Sibelius 
accompanied the Helsingfors Philharmonic Orchestra on a 
tour of Scandinavia, Germany, France and Belgium, on which 
he conducted his own works, but being in the summer, it was 
not very successful. The next year he conducted a concert 
of his works at the annual festival of the “ Allgemeine Deutsche 
Tonkunstverein.”’ Previously, in 1892, he had married Mlle. 
Aino Jarnefelt, sister of the conductor of the Stockholm 
Orchestra, A. Jarnefelt, the composer of the well-known 
Praeludium, in whom he found an ideal companion. In 1911 
he resided in Paris for some time and was offered a professorship 
by the Vienna Musical Academy, but he refused, preferring 
to return home. In 1912 he paid his first visit to England, 
conducting his fourth symphony at Birmingham. In 1914 he 
was teaching in Boston, U.S.A. (his second visit to America). 
After the war, in 1921, he visited England again, and his fifth 
symphony was performed under his baton. At present he 
lives at Tuusula, Finland, devoting himself to composition. 
His 59th and 60th anniversaries were treated as national 
festivals, at which his works were performed on a grand scale. 

Finnish music, in the national sense, commences in the year 
1882, when two gifted musicians, Martin Wegelius and Robert 
Kajanus, commenced their work, for they were the first 
composers of eminence to utilize the treasure of national 
folk-melodies. Kajanus wrote two Finnish rhapsodies and the 
Aino symphony for orchestra and choir, performed at the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Kalevala in 1885. These two men 
made it possible for Finnish music to stand on its own legs, and 
music generally, through the formation of orchestras and by 
great festivals of song, began to make rapid strides. It remained 
for Jean Sibelius, in 1883, to put the seal on their efforts and 
to acquire general recognition for Finnish music. Sibelius, 
drawing his inspiration from the great Kalevala myths and 
his passionate love of Finland’s natural beauties, evolved a 
style which, though it drew strength from folk-music, embody- 
ing certain archaic characteristics of melody and rhythm, 
nevertheless remained purely personal. The spirit of Finland 
and its mythology is incarnate in his work, and his first com- 
positions were written around the ancient Finnish poems. These 
comprise the Kullervo Symz hony (1892), the Lemminkdinen series, 
which include the symphonic poems, the Swan of Tuonela and 
Lemminkdinen’s Return, 1886, En Saga (a legend), Ukko the 
Fire-maker, 1902 (composed for the inauguration of the 
Finnish National Theatre), The Daughter of Pohjola (symphonic 
poem), Spring Song for Orchestra, a beautiful work inspired by 
the brief Northern spring, A Fairy Tale (symphonic poem), 
In Memoriam, and others. About 1900 he produced a large 
number of fine works, including Finlandia, The Song of 
the Athenians (a patriotic song in antique style), the First 
Symphony, works for choir and orchestra such as Snéfrid and 
Sandels, and the powerful incidental music to the drama 
King Christian II. His finest songs date from this period. 
The Second Symphony came in 1902, and the subsequent 
works include the beautiful Violin Concerto in D minor, the 


orchestral works Night Ride and Sunrise, The Captive Queen 
(symbolising Finland’s longing for freedom), The Bard, The 
Ocean Daughters, performed by the united New York and 
Boston Orchestras in 1914, The Naiades, Hymn of the Soil, the 
Ferryman’s Brides, scenic music to Death (including Valse 
Triste), Pelléas and Mélisande, an unexpected incursion into 
the realm of the mystical, The Feast of Belshazzar, the Sym- 
phonies three to seven, a small group inspired by Greek 
mythology, such as Dryad, Pan and Echo, and Svanehvit, and 
others less important, among which is the quartet, Voces 
Intimae, the Three Pieces on the Kyllikki Episode. The later 
works reveal a tendency towards a mystical frame of mind. 
Finland’s troubled history and its grim climate have set their 
seal on the temperament of the people. The Western Finns, 
the Tavastlanders, are dour, tenacious, stoically patient, 
possessed of a dark and deep-seated melancholy and with an 
ardent love of nature and independence. Their anger is sudden, 
their emotions and instincts simple, their loyalty strong. The 
majority, apart from the educated classes, are peasants and 


fishermen, fighting the soil and elements for a meagre livelihood. 


They have the Russian sadness of mood and love of music, 
but lack the humour of their neighbours. 

The Eastern Finns, the Karelians, are gayer, more affable. 
Both types, of course, have their faults, into which one need 
not enter here. The greatest music of Sibelius expresses these 
characteristics with tremendous force and eloquence. It paints 
the emotions bred by life amidst this romantic amphitheatre of 
nature, and its tones proclaim a frustrated desire for liberty, 
warmth, sun and ample life. The musical style of Sibelius 
might well be that of a Viking arraigning the foe in words and 
deeds that strike Jike hammers of truth. The symphonies 
resemble elemental chants, terse pregnant themes take the 
stage and enact their parts as in a play ; the action is in turn 
dramatic, violent, ominous, ballad-like, the themes soar, 
plunge and halt, short ejaculatory phrases of stabbing 
poignancy are followed by organ-like chords of incomparable 
grandeur, great rapturous outbursts of the brass are joined 
by passages of mounting frenzy on the strings, peaceful inter- 
ludes like the reflections of a poet, lead to a lengthy cantilena 
echoing the rich majesty of the Finnish landscape ; the whole 
thing is like the impromptus of a Shakespeare ; we seem to get 
the emotions of all humanity, the teeming events of a nation’s 
history, the magic panorama of nature’s age-long cycle of 
experience, in the span of a symphony. Sibelius brings again 
into the music the inexorable volition, the sense of struggle and 
conflict, of Beethoven’s music. It is music freed from the 
trammel of the salon, the concert-hall, the narrow orbit of 
the art world and elevated to the dignity of a world-force 
embodying deep meanings. The voice of Sibelius is a trumpet 
call to the courage of man. 

Up to a few months ago, all the gramophone had to offer 
us of Sibelius’ great music, was recordings of Finlandia and 
Valse Triste. Now, however, thanks to the fine enterprise of 
the Finnish Government in financing recordings of the first 
and second symphonies, we have the First Symphony in EH 
minor on Col. LX65-9, and the Second Symphony on Col. 
LX50-54, both superbly recorded and interpreted under 
Kajanus, to whom reference has been made. Each is in four 
movements, but the music has little in common with such titles 
as Andante, Scherzo, etc., since the same vitality and spirit 
of grandeur persist throughout. To those interested enough 
to want to try these records, I suggest record LX69, which 
contains the majestic ending to the Finale of the first symphony 
and the Alla Marcia extract from the brilliant Karelia Suite, 
written by the composer on the occasion of his visit to Karelia, 
where, as stated, the people are of a gayer and happier type 
than in the rest of Finland. If you like this record you will 
certainly be tempted to get the whole symphony, which starts 
with a long, solemn solo on the solo clarinet, after which it 
leaps into life with a sweeping theme for the strings; the 
development is thrilling in its alternate swirling flight and 
headlong dance. The Andante is notable for a tranquil beauty 
which in its plaintive sadness would be hard to match in the 
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whole of music. The Scherzo is madly impetuous and turbulent, 
and the Finale with its majestic song, terrific convulsions and 
the triumphant re-statement of the theme, brings the work to 
an impressive conclusion. The Second Symphony is, if possible, 
even greater, and the first movement with its poignant passages 
for strings, throbbing passion and the burning flame of ecstasy, 
its swelling peals of the brass and hurricane rushing of the 
strings ending in chords of brazen opulence is really over- 
powering. The Andante is a wonderful piece of sound-painting, 
in which the very spirit of a winter landscape breathes. The 
Scherzo is entitled Vivacissimo, and the music rushes along in 
headlong flight. In the T7’rio we hear a theme of intense pathos 
as of a remembered grief, then comes the great Finale with its 
ringing theme of proud exultation. On the last side is another 
extract from the Karelia Suite. Finlandia, known to every- 
one, is worthily recorded and played on H.M.V. D1089 and 
Col. 9655, and the best version of Valse Triste seems to be on 
H.M.V. D1284 (coupled with Volkmann’s Waliz), expressively 
played by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. There are no 


+ 


recordings of the songs, many of which are fit to rank amongst 
the finest examples of this art form, 


To conclud2, those who know the music of Sibelius will not 
question his greatness ; those who find it strange, by persevering 
will reap a rich reward, for not only is it the voice of music, it 
is kith and kin with life and nature themselves. The boundless 
sea, the majesty of the broad river, the solitude of great forests, 
the wind and the rain, all have gone to make his music, and 
not least, the struggle of man against the forces that beset him. 
Music of such rugged power, so full of ancient grandeur, of 
such graphic natural beauty goes beyond mere entertainment 
and becomes like the message of Beethoven, a clarion-call of 
splendid inspiration to humanity. 


It is to be hoped that the enterprise of the Finnish Govern- 
ment and the Columbia Company will not be wasted, for those 
who have heard the Sibelius records must fervently desire 
further recordings of music which stands alone in power, 
originality and nobility. 


* « 


ARMAND CRABBE ON CARUSO 


ESSRS. SCHOTT & CO. of Brussels are publishing 

Lecture and Advices on the Art of Singing by Armand 
Crabbé of La Scala Theatre, Milan, from which we are per- 
mitted to extract the following passages dealing with Enrico 
Caruso, translated into English by Mlle. E. Dansard :— 

‘‘ His career, rather difficult in the beginning, suddenly 
became prodigious, and at the age of 35 he was not only the 
most celebrated of lyrical singers, but also the most popular, 
thanks to the records he had made for ‘ His Master’s Voice.’ 

‘*No one, so much as he, has been flattered, courted and 
honoured, but nevertheless I have always known him to be 
simple, hail-fellow-well-met, often sad looking, of a sadness 
peculiar to the man who is constantly fighting his own 
passions. 

‘* He was a great smoker, although cigarettes were harmful 
to his constitution. He loved Italian pastry, but feared to 
become stout. He simply worshipped good wines, but was 
not allowed to touch them. His voice made him forego 
nearly all things that he loved. The only craze that he could 
indulge in was that of making caricatures. He was an 
excellent sketcher, and albums still exist of him in which every 
design is a small masterpiece. 

‘*He was, to use an expression of the stage, ‘emotional’ 
beyond words, and it was the excess of excitement which had 
a fatal effect on his health. 

‘**One night in 1914, whilst he was singing ‘ Pagliacci’ at 
Covent Garden in London, he fainted three times after the 
first act, and it was necessary to prolong the interlude by over 
an hour. 

“‘ Since the first symptoms of his vocal decline, he gave me 
the impression of carrying that tremendous reputation that 
was his, like one carrying a too heavy burden on his shoulders. 

‘* From that time on, I have seen this man suffering terrible 
anguish when on the stage, because he possessed to the highest 
degree the sense of self-esteem. 

‘‘A dramaticscene was often followed by a terrible breakdown. 

‘* At the demand of Maestro Toscanini, he went to Milan 
in 1915, and sang ‘ Pagliacci’ at the Del Verme Theatre, for 
a charity gala. I sang with him, and when after his first 
entry, he tried to get off the cart, his legs gave way under 
him and he had to be carried down. When I saw him so help- 
less, I could not help thinking of the former Caruso, so sure of 
himself, so full of life and spirit, the Caruso I had heard one 
night in ‘ Aida’ sing the famous final phrase of the third act, 
‘ Sacerdote, io resto a te’ in one breath, with a most splendid 
sway, whilst the smoke was coming out of his nose and his mouth. 

‘‘Caruso’s servants were in the habit of keeping cigarettes 
alight, which he was smoking secretly in the side-scenes, 


during the short intervals between his entrances and exits 
from the stage. 

** From a commercial point of view, the sole name of Caruso 
was sufficient to make the maximum receipts. 

“In 1917, during his last season in America, with the 
Company of the Colon Theatre of Buenos Ayres to which | 
belonged, he was earning the nett sum of 5,000 American 
dollars per night, although at that time his voice had already 
lost much of its beauty. 

** Our impresario, Mr. Walter Mocchi, used to say : ‘ Of all 
my artistes, Caruso is costing me the least money.’ Indeed 
every time Caruso was singing, although the American theatres 
are very big, and the prices were trebled, people had to be 
refused. 

‘In Rio de Janeiro, during the same season, he made a 
bad start. The first three performances were disastrous ; the 
local Press were leading a violent campaign against him, but 
without avail. The fascination of Caruso’s name was stronger. 
He had been engaged for six performances. He sang ten 
times, and always before crowded houses. 

“It was in 1919 that he began to feel the first attack of the 
disease that was to carry him away. He was operated on in 
New York of a purulent pleurisy from which he never 
recovered. 

‘** His last season at the Metropolitan Theatre of New York 
was his calvary ! He never reached the end of his plays without 
a fearful struggle. 

“*In 1921, feeling very ill, he returned to Naples, his native 
town. The disease was making terrible havoc with him ; he 
was condemned and he knew it ! Only a miracle could save him. 
There exists near Nuova Pompei (not far from Naples) a 
chapel containing a small statue of the miracalous Virgin (la 
Madonna di Pompei). It is to her that Caruso turned in 
despair. 

‘** He had asked to be left alone in the Chapel, and when he 
was kneeling before the Madonna, he implored her from the 
bottom of his heart. That voice (which must have sounded 
like God’s voice himself) was broken with sobs and cries, 
‘Salvami ! Salvami Madonna! Salvami!’ 

‘It is said that to mollify the Madonna he tried to sing, 
but his voice failed him. 

‘* Before leaving the Chapel, he covered The Virgin’s altar 
with banknotes, with which he had filled his pockets before- 
hand. 

** Alas, the small miraculous Virgin of Pompei has ears. of 
stone ; she heard neither the distress nor the burning prayers 
of the poor man who was imploring her help! . . . She let die 
the man who was on earth the greatest of singers.”’ 
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Dame 
‘CLARA 
BUTT 


Abide with Me 
( Liddle) 

Columbia No.7374 Rakoczy 
March ; and 
Dance of 
Sylphs ( Ber- 
lioz) 
Columbia 
No. 12069 


Love's Old Sweet 
Song 
Columbia No.7314 


O Divine 

Redeemer “ New 
Columbia No.7377 areue “a 
Symphony 
(Dvorak) 
(Five 
records) 
Columbia 
Nos. 9770 
9774 


* Rosa- 
munde ” 
Music (Four 
Records) 
Columbia 
Nos, L2122- 
L2125 


MENGELBERG 


“Oberon " Overture 
(Two records) 
Columbia Nos 


1,2312-1,2313 NORMAN 
Sinfonia—Overture ALLIN 


(J. C. Bach) Song of Volga Boat- 





Columbia No. 1,2047 men: and 
When a _ Maiden 
Bolero (Ravel) (Two takes Your Fancy 


records) 
Columbia Nos. és 
: < Edward ( Loewe); and 
oX48-LX4¢ . “eer A 
stile 4 Midnight Review 
Columbia No. 9874 


Columbia No. 9803 





The Midshipmite ; 
an 

The Powder Monkey 

Columbia No. 

DX106 














BRUNO 
WALTER 


“ Meistersinger "’ Overture 
Columbia No. DX86 





LINDI 


For You Alone ; and 
Until (In English) 
Columbia No.DB173 


Parsifal—Prelude & Trans- 
formation Music (Two 
records) Tosti’s Good-Bye; 
Columbia Nos. 1,1744-L1745 and 1 Hear You 
Calling Me (In Eng- 

Tales from Vienna Woods lish ee 
Columbia No. 12334 Columbia No.DXa71 
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BY 
FAMOUS 
ARTISTS 


Sir 
THOMAS 
BEECHAM 


Walk to the 
Paradise Gar 
den (D-litss) 
Columbia 
No. 1,2087 


(Two records) 
Columbia 
Nos. L1811- 
11812 





FRIEDMAN 
(Piano) 


Grieg Concerto in A 
minor (Fou. records) 
Columbia Nos. 9446- 


9449 - 
Mendelssohn's Songs 
without Words 
(Four records) 
Columbia No. 
DB454-DB457 


STRACCIARI 


Largo al Factotum 
Barber of Seville) 
and Toreador’s Sonz 
Carmen) 

Columbia No 1,2129 


O Sole Mio ; and 
Mattinata 
Columbia No.DB264 


Pagliacci— Prolozue 
Columbia No, D1626 


THE GRAMOPHONE 


SZIGETI 
(Violin) 


Brahms Concerto in D 

(Five records) 

Columbia Nos. 
1,2265-1,2269 


Hungarian Folk Tunes 
(with Bela Bartok) 
Columbia No. I,X31 


Bach Sonata No. 1 

(Two records) 

Columbia Nos. 
1,X127-L,X128 


Sir 
HENRY J. 
WOOD 


Rachmaninoff 
Prelude ; and 
Volga Boat 
Song 

Columbia No 
DX87 
Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 6 
( Bach) 
Columbia Nos. 
LX41-1,X42 


Praeludium ; 
and Intermezzo, 
Cav. Rus. 
Columbia No. 
DX194 





WEINGARTNER 


“ Hammerklavier"’ Sonata 
arranged for Orchestra (Five 
records) 

Columbia Nos. I,X43-I,.X47 


Music of the Spheres (Josef 
Strauss) 
Columbia No. L.N4o 


Blue Danube Waltz 
Columbia No. 1.2085 
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CHAMBER MUSIC AND THE GRAMOPHONE 


Schubert’s Piano Trio No. 1, in B flat (Op. 99) 
(Continued from page 174) 


Second Movement. Is there anything sublimer than this in 
nineteenth-century music, excepting perhaps some of César 
Franck’s? I say nineteenth century, because it seems to me 
that about the end of the eighteenth, perhaps with Mozart, 
certainly with Beethoven, came the self-expression complex ; 
whereas a man can fully find, express himself, only in losing, 
forgetting himself. That is why some earlier music, super- 
ficially much more limited, less ‘‘ expressive,’ may yet be still 
greater. 

Yet no-one surely can fail to realise the infinite depths and 
the nobility of this Movement of Schubert’s. What it expresses 
only the rashest man will attempt to say. Anyone who has 
ears to hear, hears that this is indeed an instance of music 
beginning where words end. The H.M.V. annotator’s “‘ serene 
little movement ”’ seems singularly inadequate. It is serene 
only in the very limited sense that all fussiness is absent. At 
first, perhaps, one even wonders what it is doing in this superbly 
heroic work. Yet I think it has a heroic bearing, and perhaps 
even ends in happy restfulness ; certainly I cannot agree to 
any hint of despair. 

Musically it is comparatively simple. ’Cello begins a melody 
which must surely be the locus classicus of the poignant song of 
the ‘cello top string. (The accompaniment is so perfect that 
one hardly notices it, but it is worth attention in its combined 
simplicity and expressiveness, e.g., the almost motionless bass.) 
Presently (after about § in.) violin takes it up, ’cello singing on 
in counterpoint. Piano takes up and develops the melodic 
thought about 1} in. after the start, strings again later. Rather 
ver an inch before the end of side 4, the music dies down, but 
instead of stopping modulates to the relative minor key (C). 
Piano now has a new melody, contrasting, somewhat florid, 
becoming rather diffuse, though not without some unification 
and obvious enough to follow. A good deal of passing modu- 
lation lands us, at the end of side 4, in the major mode of the 
same key (C). 

In the first # in. of Side 5, this second, florid melody is re- 
peated in the major mode, and more concisely rounded off, 
violin starting, ’cello supporting, and piano taking part in the 
latter half of it. 

Violin then leads us through a sustained note back to the 
chief tune of the Movement, which continues to the end. The 
rest is a most eloquent summing-up ; every note of the original 
(the first part of the Movement) is accounted for, but it is all 
intensified, sublimated, by an expressive key system. Violin 
(instead of ’cello) now leads off, in the key of A flat, then, 
turning through the minor mode, soars into E major. This 
(about 1 in. after the start) is surely the supreme moment. 
’Cello enters where violin originally entered, violin now crossing 
over and playing below the ’cello what was originally the ’cello’s 
counterpoint. ’Cello repeats the violin’s procedure, passing 
through E minor to C major. Piano duly enters in this key 
(about 1} in. after the start), but after two bars starts again in 
E flat—the main key of the Movement. From here to the end 
is practically repetition (with violin and ’cello changed round 
for two bars towards the end), the last phrases being drawn out. 

Third Movement: Scherzo. This is a simple little Movement, 
of which a bare outline of the design is all the description 
necessary. 

(1) Material, (2) development and recapitulation, of Scherzo 
proper ; (3) and (4) Trio, in similar form ; (5) and (6) repeti- 
tion of Scherzo proper. . 

The recapitulation in the Scherzo proper (i.e., the latter par 
of (2) and (6)) remains, of course, in the main key, and is con- 
siderably extended. 

(2) comes } in., the recapitulation § in., after the start ; (3) 


begins 1} in., (4) 13 in., after the start, (5) and (6) occupy the 
last 1} in. (These are H.M.V. measurements ; Columbia are 
in this Movement very slightly greater.) 

Fourth Movement: Rondo. It may seem a ridiculous 
suggestion, but I am not sure this isn’t the best Movement of 
the four. It may go far less deep or high than the first two, 
though that it is more earthbound I would dispute; at any 
rate it is probably precisely because it doesn’t take itself so 
seriously that I find it bears best the continuous repetition which 
I have had to give each Movement in preparing this article. 
It is whimsical, piquant, full of variety yet highly organic. 

First, a lengthy tune, which I will call (a), starting in violin 
(with ’cello comments towards the end), taken up by piano, 
with a few violin comments. The end of this runs into the 
chief theme of the whole work, (6). This is easily placed ; it 
is just one concise phrase, practically three or four emphatic 
notes ; it comes about } in. after the start. Over a suggestion 
of this in the bass follows another theme in the violin (c), about 
twice the length of (b), in jumping (dotted) dance rhythm. 
These two little themes persist, in all kinds of treatment, 
practically to the end of this record side, and through by far the 
greater part of the other. Here, b is repeated, then a decora- 
tion of c in piano, then b repeatedly in canon, violin and ’cello, 
with a double trill on the piano in the middle. This dies down, 
’cello settles on a bass note, and a violin tune grows out of b. 
Then c returns in the piano—and so on. 

After nearly two inches of the first side, violin gives us three 
guesses what is coming next, then goes off into another dainty 
dance (in slow three time) while ’cello gently reiterates b ad 
infinitum, piano vamping. Nearly } in. later, in the H.M.V. 
version Casals gives us a delightful bit of free rhythm while 
violin takes over b, piano taking up the dance and seeming as 
if he’s going to dance away altogether. About an inch before 
the end of the side on H.M.V. (Col. under } in. before) violin 
gets us guessing again, and this time glides into the first tune, 
a. But this is not in the main key, and presently goes off in 
an extension: when strings have finished the opening section 
of the tune, and piano has played his first sentence (start of 
side 8 in Columbia), and is duly repeating it, the first phrase 
is taken up in canon—piano, ’cello (below), violin (at the top), 
piano again (below), each starting when the preceding one is 
only half-way through. This game is carried on for a while, 
until we slip back into the main key, and a is rounded off. 

Now comes one of the most quietly-ecstatic passages in all 
music (H.M.V., start of Side 8, Col. 4 in. after the start). The 
concluding phrase of a (Side 7, nearly 4 in. after start, in jerky 
rhythm, in octaves in strings) is continuously softly reiterated 
by ’cello, 6 is similarly reiterated by violin, and the whole 
dances through one key after another. 

After this 6 comes out forcibly again in close canon, violin 
starting on beat 1, cello on beat 2, piano on beat 3. From here 
(H.M.V. 3 in., Col. nearly 1 in. after the start) to the end is 
practically a repetition of the middle of Side 7. 

It should be mentioned that no repetitions (except of course 
that of the whole of the Scherzo proper) are observed. If one 
wishes to repeat the opening statement of the First Movement, 
obviously one has only to put the needle back to the start. 
In the Second Movement, the only repetition is an unusual one, 
one which the design does not call for, only makes for diffuse- 
ness, and which therefore we are glad to be spared. The repeti- 
tions in the Third Movement of the first sections of 
Scherzo proper and Trio should not have been omitted, and 
there is not even the excuse of record economy. They are 
scarcely, however, vital. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 
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THE COMPLETE OPERAS 


by PATRICK TURNBULL 


HE list of ccmplete Italian operas issued by the H.M.V. 

and Columbia Companies is increased nearly every month, 

and now that the H.M.V. issue of La Traviata is out, 
reviewed elsewhere by Mr. Klein, the same works have been 
reproduced by both. 

Columbia has drawn on her principals from a certain set, 
one might almost say team, of singers, whose names appear 
regularly in the monthly list, and the result is a general 
high standard in every work, H.M.V., on the other hand, 
have presented a great variety, and the standard has varied 
accordingly. With Aida, however, in which Pertile, Giannini, 
Irene Minghini-Cattaneo, and Inghilleri appear, they have 
secured the greatest. triumph of any complete recording. 

I propose to deal with each opera in turn, and hope that 
my comparison will be of some use to those who wish to buy 
these works, but are unable to hear both versions before 
deciding. 

Aida has already been mentioned, and I consider the H.M.V. 
version infinitely superior. I know of no two singers, with 
the exception of Ponselle and Martinelli, who could render 
the réles of Aida and Rhadames so perfectly as Giannini and 
Pertile. Pertile’s Celeste Aida and Giannini’s Cieli azzuri shuuld 
be in everyone’s possession. Irene Minghini-Cattaneo, as the 
jealous Amneris, is as convincing as Kirkby Lunn; while 
Inghilleri, who has in my opinion the best baritone voice in 
the world to-day, makes the most of Amcnasro’s small part. 

The Columbia version, which is considerably cheaper, is 
spoiled by the Rhadames of Aroldo Lindi. I do not care for 
his strident unsympathetic tone, and he would do well to 
take a lesson from the way in which Pertile medulates his 
gigantic voice in the final duet. Gianina Arangi-Lombardi is 
a charming Aida, though she lacks the dramatic force of 
Giannini. Her tone throughout is exceptionally pure, and her 
high C in O cieli azzuri is a Jovely note. She is also 
extremely good in the Nile duet in the same Act, though rather 
overpowered by Lindi. Armando Borgioli and Tancredi 
Pasero, as Amonasro and Ramfis respectively, are excellent 
—particularly Pasero, who has a fine bass voice. Maria 
Capuana is the Princess Amneris. She does not possess so big 
a voice as Minghini-Cattaneo. She is hetter in her scene 
with Rhadames in the final act than in the duets with Aida, 
in which she lacks the necessary dramatic power. 

In La Bohéme, success is only obtained when the artists 
themselves catch that ethereal atmosphere which Puccini’s 
music has woven round Murger’s well-known theme. For this 
reason I prefer the H.M.V. version, although, when com- 
pared singly, the Columbia artists are the better. But the 
general balance of the H.M.V. version outweighs individual 
brilliance, and in this opera it is team work that counts. 

Rosetta Pampanini, the Mimi of the Columbia version, has 
a lovely lyric-soprano voice which she uses with great charm, 
and her tone seems peculiarly suited to Puccini’s music. She 
is best in the Third Act, when Mimi makes her farewell— 
Donde lieta usci al tuo grido d’amore. It is a great pity that 
Luigi Marini, the Rodolfo, falls so much below the high 
standard that she sets. The other Bohemians, who include 
Gino Vanelli, as Morcello, and Pasero, as Colline, though 
possessing splendid voices, do not sing well together—a defect 
which is very noticeable in the ensembles of the Second 
Act. Mirella, as Musetta, is disappointing in the charming 
waltz aria, Quando ~’en vo, and the quartet in the Third 
Act is spoilt bv hei s.orato on the high notes. 

In the H.M.V. uébum no world-famous singers appear, dut 
the general level is excellent and all the singers seem to have 
captured the true spirit of their réles. A most beautiful 
Bohéme is the result. For once the four Bohemians sound like 
four friends, who endure hardship and enjoy success with 

C2 


the same laughing insouciance, and not four opera singers 
anxious to display their vocal talent. Rosina Torri is a sweet- 
voiced Mimi. In fact there is little to choose between her and 
Rosetta Pampanini. There is a fragility about her voice, a 
softness and note of wistfulness, which is perfectly suited to 
the character of the consumptive seamstress. Vitulli is a par- 
ticularly shrewish Musetta and her quarrels with Marcello 
sound surprisingly genuine. The gem of this version is the 
record which has on one side the quartet, Addio dolce svegliare, 
and on the other the duet, Oh Mimi/ tu pit non torm. I 
like the unusual pianissimo with which Giorgini and Badini 
sing the final notes. 

I think, in Madama Butterfly, the H.M.V. Company made 
a great mistake in not choosing Italian-born artists. Like all 
Puccini’s music, this opera is best sung by Italians. ‘They 
alone seem capable of understanding the depths of the 
melodies, and its emotional phrases, and of singing with the 
necessary abandon. 

The H.M.V. cast-—Margaret Sheridan, Lionello Cecil, and 
Vittorio Weinberg, is too cosmopolitan; while Columbia, with 
Rosetta Pampanini, Alessandro Granda and Gino Vanelli, is 
purely Italian. 

Comparing Granda with Cecil, I find, in the case of the 
Italian, a voice full of beauty and both tender and passionate, 
but with the Englishman there is purely volume and nothing 
else. He makes the mistake of thinking emotion is expressed 
by noise alone. 

Both versions improve after the entrance of Butterfly, for 
the singing in the rollicking duet by Pinkerton and Sharpless 
is too noisy, in the case of the H.M.V., and too expressionless 
in the case of Columbia. Granda is excellent when he begins 
to sing about love, but he is far from béing a dashing Naval 
officer. He offers Sharpless a whisky and soda as though he 
were a teetotaler uttering a cry of horror at the very mention 
of ‘‘ the beastly stuff.” 

Margaret Sheridan is good, but Pampanini is almost per- 
fect. She is equally convinciny both as the pretty little 
Geisha girl who is completely in love with her white hushand, 
and, later, as the woman who at last realises the truth she 
has feared for so long. Granda sings so well in the Love 
Duet that one can easily understand why Butterfly was 
deceived—-Stolte paura, amor non uccide. This duet is the 
best excerpt from the opera, and Pampanini’s tone in the 
passage Vogliatemi bene is exquisite. 

There is one blemish, however, from which even Pampanini 
is not exempt. The entrance of Butterfly should terminate 
with a high D flat. By shirking-this note, both Pampanini 
and Sheridan spoil the whole of Puccini’s carefully constructed 
picture. It is like the sculpture of a beautiful body which 
lacks a head. 

I find it hard to judge between the two La Tosca albums. 
In the case of the H.M.V., the tenor, Piero Pauli, is poor; 
while Bianca Scacciati, the heroine for Columbia, has a voice 
in which T cannot find any pleasing quality. 

Carmen Melis, the Tosca of the H.M.V. version, has sung 
the réle at Covent Garden. She has a rich voice of consider- 
able charm, and gives a good rendering of the famous Vissi 
darte. The vart of the villainous Scarnia is taken by Apollo 
Granforte. He is the possessor of a tremendous baritone 
voice of the most luscious warmth. But, though he has so 
huge a voice, he uses it with such artistry and finesse that 
one is never conscious of any effort. Those who deny that 
Ttalv can still produce the best voices should buy his records. 

For Columbia, Alessandro Granda sings beautifully as 
Cavarodossi, and Tthought his rendering of Recondita 
armonia particularly good. But all pleasure in the Love 
Duet is destroyed by the incredibly harsh tone of Scacciati. 
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Enrico Molinari, although he has not so fine a voice as 
Granforte, contrives to make Scarpia a more sinister figure. 
The intending purchaser of a La Tosca album will have to 
decide which is in his opinion the most important character. 
If it is Tosca herself, then I recommend H.M.V.; if Cavaro- 
dossi, then Columbia is the more satisfactory. 

Both versions of Rigoletto are good. H.M.V. does not 
present us with any famous singers, and the result is an 
efficient rendering of the opera, such as one might expect from 
a competent Italian touring company. Signor Piazza, as Rigo- 
letto, is the best of the cast, and is very effective in the 
Pari siamo monologue, and very fierce as he swears ven- 
geance on the man who has betrayed his daughter. Signora 
Pagliughi, as Gilda, has a pretty but not particularly brilliant 
voice, and consequently is far more at home in her duets with 
Rigoletto than in Caro nome. I do not care for Signor Folgar, 
the Duke. It certainly is a shock to hear La donna e mobile 
rendered without the final flourish and B natural, and com- 
pletely lacking in bravado. 

The Columbia version, on the cther hand. is magnificently 
sung throughout. Riccardo Stracciari is an ideal Rigoletto. 
His is a dark and heavy tone, with exactly the right touch of 
impending tragedy pervading his singing from the start. His 
fury in the Second Act is superb, as in his control of his huge 
tone in the long duet with Gilda. 

Mercedes Capsir is a charming Gilda, and makes Caro nome 
into a love song instead of a coloratura show piece. She has 
a richness not usuelly associated with sopran’ leggieri which 
stands her in good stead in the high notes of Caro nome and 
the famous quartet Bella figiia det’amore. 

Dino Borgioli is the Duke. He is as good as the others 
of the cast, for his voice seems to have improved greatly 
since his first appearance for Columbia. So well does he sing 
La donna e mobile that he makes it re-live, while his rendering 
of the introductory solo of the quartet is the best I have heard 
since Caruso’s. Altogether I recommend the Columbia version 
as superior. 

Finally there is Il Trovatore. Both companies have provided 
very strong casts, but with both there is, I consider, a fatal 


x 
Gramophone Societies 


The Factory Visits Department of The Gramophone Co. is 
very active in these days and the secretaries of several Gramo- 
phone Societies have already organised parties of their members 
to pay a visit to Hayes, where it is possible to see the absorbingly 
interesting variety of what must be one of the most efficient 
and self-contained factories in the Kingdom. 

The City of London Phonograph and Radio Society (Hon. Sec. 
Mr. R. H. Clarke, 5a, Tynemouth Terrace, Tottenham, N.15) 
had the late Thomas A. Edison as its patron. At the September 
meeting an Itonia acoustic gramophone and Parlophone records 
were used; at the next, Mr. A. Maskell demonstrated an 
electrical pick-up for use with the Edison phonograph and 
Blue Amberol records, and on November 18th a concert is to 
be given by artists who will be recorded by the Kingston- 
Wearite Home Recording outfit electrically, and will hear their 
performances instantly reproduced. 

The G.P.O. Gramophone Society starts its second season with 
a@ much increased membership and a fine programme for the 
meetings at. the Mecca Cafe, 3, Gresham Street, E.C. Visits 
to Broadcasting House, the Columbia recording studios, and 
the Gaumont Graphic talkie studios are also arranged, and. a 
concert to raise funds for the new electrical equipmcnt will take 
place on January 13th in the Theatre of the Guildhall Schcol of 
music, Sir Landon Ronald is a good friend to this kecn young 
Society, the Hon. Sec. of which is Mr. E. V. Dadscn. 

. The Hon. Sec. of the Leeds Gramophone Society is Mr. H. R. 
Fisher, 11, Woodliffe Crescent, Lecds. Local readers are 
invited to join the Society. 





weakness in the Leonoras—Maria Carena and Bianca 
Scacciati. I cannot imagine why this weakness was allowed, 
especially when there are, to-day, so many splendid Leonoras. 
Why could not H.M.V. have chosen Rosa Ponselle or Dusolina 
Giannini, and Columbia, Arangi-Lombardi or Eva Turner? 

As it is, 1 prefer the H.M.V. version with Pertile and 
Granforte as Manrico and the Count Di Luna respectively. 
Pertile’s singing is always a joy, even though he is rather 
robust in Di quella pira. However, Ah! si ben mio coll’essere 
and the tenor part of the Miserere are sung beautifully, and 
one should not forget that robustness, in such a situation as 
the finale of the Fourth Act, is a virtue, and to sing Di quella 
pira quietly would be as great a fault as to bellow Deserto 
sulla terra. Granforte is a fine Di Luna, and phrases JI balen 
like a Battistini. Both Tacea la notte placida and D‘amor 
sull’ ali rosee, the principal soprano arias, are spoilt by 
Carena, especially by the omission of the high D flat in the 
latter aria. Fortunately, I have Destinn’s record of this, 
which should be bought by those who wish to hear perfect 
singing. 

The Columbia Manrico is Francesco Merli, a decidedly robust 
tenor, who has none of the beauty of tone of Pertile and is 
only heard to advantage in such an aria as Di quella pira. 
The Di Luna is Enrico Molinari. He is the best of the cast, 
and again challenges comparison with Granforte. He is heard 
to greater advantage here than in La Tosca, and his fine rich 
voice seems to take more kindly to the lyrical music of Verdi. 
In dramatic moments his voice loses tone, sacrificing quality for 
effect. Of Scacciati I have already spoken. She is dramatic 
certainly, but this quality cannot compensate for her harsh 
strident tone and terrific vibrato. D’amor sull’ ali rosee should 
be sung with tenderness and despair, but I find neither emotion 
in Scacciati’s rendering. 

Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci have also been done by 
both companies. But I think most opera lovers will prefer 
Italian versions on H.M.V. to the Columbia versions, which 
are sung in English. 

Of the two Italian albums, Pagliocci, with Valente as Canio 
and Granforte as Tonio, is the better. 


*« 


The Manchester Gramophone Society, founded in 1913, enjoyed 
a brilliant lecture-recital from the very able music critic of the 
Manchester Guardian, Mr. Neville Cardus, who dealt with 
‘** light ’? music in a fine blend of entertainment and instruction 
that enchanted his audience. The Alcina Suite of Handel, the 
Siegfried Idyll, Rosenkavalier and the Slumber Dance from 
Elgar’s Wand of Youth were among his illustrations. 


It is President’s Evening for the Glasgow and District 
Gramophone Society on November 16th, and Mr. H. W. 
Thomas will give a programme of ‘‘ Seleeted Movements from 
the Symphonies.” On St. Andrew’s Day the programme 
will be of Polydor records chosen by Mr. T. Barr Moyes, 
A.R.C.O. The Hon. Sec. is Mr. T. MacFarlane, 66, Prince 
Edward Street, Glasgow, 8.2. 


The Woodgrange Gramophone Music Circle, formed last 
April, had a successful summer season of notably good serious 
programmes. It is specificially for the purpose of studying 
music through the medium of the gramophone. The Hon. Sec. 
is Mr. R. G.-Crow, 140, The Grove, Stratford, E.15. 


It was not likely that the Editor’s statement last month 
about the Liverpool Gramophone Society being the oldest of 
all would remain long unchallenged, and Mr. L. Ivory, the well- 
known secretary of the North London Gramophone Society, 
writes that the latter was founded on December 9th, 1911, the 
South London on November 18th, 1912, and the Tyneside on 
November 20th, 1912, See also the letter of Mr. W. J. Robins 
in. the Correspondence pages. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(The new prices refer only to the Unitei Kingdom.} 





ORCHESTRAL 


COLUMBIA. 


LX147-9 (12in., 18s.).—-Straram Orchestra and Vlassoff 
Choir, conducted by Stravinsky: Symphony of Psalms 
(Stravinsky). 

DX287 (12in., 4s.).—British Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by the Composer: Overture to The Wreckers (Smyth). 


DX291 (12in., 4s.).—Hallé Orchestra: Royal Hunt and 
Storm (Berlioz). 


This is one of the exciting months. The new Stravinsky 
work is announced for “ First performances in England ”’ 
on November 16th and 17th(Courtauld-Sargent concerts). Asis 
nowadays not uncommon, recorded performance precedes the 
concert-first. All the better. We can get to know the work 
so welt that details will fall into place in Queen’s Hall. The 
lack of a score handicaps the reviewer heavily, in a work 
of such complexity as any by Stravinsky—especially when 
one movement is a double fugue. Be sure you get the leaflet 
with these three records. The three movements are a Prelude, 
Double Fugue, and Allegro symphonique. The first takes one 
side, the second two, and the last three. To get the two- 
sider, one has to buy 147 and 8. Why ? 

The annotator amusingly opens with ‘‘ This fine work will 
do much to rehabilitate Stravinsky’s reputation.’”’ But was 
that necessary ? He uses no violins or violas, increases brass 
and woodwind, and adds two pianos. The composition is 
dedicated ‘To the glory of God,”’ and certain psalm-verses 
are the emotional basis of each movement (1, Ps. 39, vs. 12, 13 ; 
2, Ps. 40, vs. 1-3; 3, Ps. 150, vs. 1-6; respectively, ‘‘ Hear 
my prayer”; ‘‘I waited patiently,’ with the succeeding 
** And he hath put a new song in my mouth’”’; and the great 
final psalm, ‘‘ Praise ye the Lord... Let everything that hath 
breath praise the Lord’’). The work, which was commissioned 
for the jubilee celebration of the Boston Orchestra, was heard 
there in December last. Broadly, one may say that its quality 
is, as some would say, barbaric. Those who do not like this 
will feel the appeal of its austerity. The Prelude works up 
simply to an excellent climax, which choral conductors and 
singers will appreciate. The Russian choirmen sound to us, 
as always, rather coarse-toned, especially the tenors. The 
words are Latin. The pianos do not seem well in the picture. 
A composer must, of course, please himself about his 
orchestration, but the absence of the upper strings (which is 
a device characteristic of the composer’s special colour of 
thought) is not compensated for by the thickening of the 
wind.’ The ‘supplication for divine aid” in this first part 
has not much in common with the Biblical words we know. 
However, here is one man’s interpretation of the psalmist’s 
cry, and if it does not chime with ours, we must just decide 
how far we feel his to be a legitimate and moving appeal. And 
that is a matter for everyone’s private heart. The fugued 
second movement begins very interestingly and delicately, 
and here one can feel a very seemly introduction to the 
psalmist’s song of hope and consolation. The choir has some 
queer chords, as one would expect, but this is effective work, 





worthy of close study from the score, which the musician 
would enjoy. I wish the singers had steadier tone, and 
pronounced better. Sometimes one does not know what 
chord or word they intend. But there is a certain lambent 
quality in their quiet singing that catches the ear, and would, 
I think, be found curiously stirring by those who do not expect 
too smooth a harmonic path. The music here is more 
expressive than might have been expected. It seems likely 
to repay re-hearing. The finale begins solemnly, and then, 
in the middle of side 4, the excitement is worked up by the 
band and (in an oddly stodgy way) by the voices. Side 5 gets 
down to more of the old Stravinskyish oddity, and one thinks 
of the bases of the composer’s ballet-technique, and how nearly 
everything of his best has that foundation. On this side the 
choir starts what promises to be a broad tune, and builds up 
the tone. This is one of the best periods, and the harmony 
approaches nearest to richness. The voices have little counter- 
point anywhere, which I think a weakness. This moving in 
solid mass is impressive for a while, but it gets monotonous. 
I doubt if many Western minds will entirely enjoy the writing, 
which seems sometimes to be approaching the shore of our 
taste, and then recedes. The music seems to mark a very 
serious, conscientious effort after something big and devout, 
handicapped by the man’s having no natural turn for oratorio 
style. But let everybody give this a trial, and decide for 
himself if it seems likely to grow upon him. 

Dame Ethel Smyth is tardily getting performed. (By the 
way, announcers pronounce her name with the long i, though 
she tells us in one of her books that it is just “‘ Smith,” and the 
name is very familiar in the North of Ireland, where anyone 
calling a Smyth Sm-eye-th would be thought odd.) The 
Wreckers, heard in Germany in 1906, got here astonishly 
early—in three years. After that it languished, and the 
Covent Garden company has recently revived it. The 
overture contains some good lively stuff about the 18th century 
Cornish wreckers, who beautifully combined piety with 
piracy, and wove romance through all. First we have them 
characterised, at some length; then their signal-call (horns) 
leads to a cor anglais tune—Mark, the romantic hero. This 
is charming music. Before the end of the side, we hear the 
hymn that typifies one side of the wreckers. On side 2 is 
dance music meet for the joy of a good hearty wreck, and a 
few casual murders. This is a very attractive disc of capitally 
recorded music. We need not now worry about originality, 
or unity of style. It is clear that the opera would never have 
been written if certain Germans had not ploughed and sown 
and reaped before; but the tunes are likeable and the orchestra 
is well handled. To me, the orchestration is generally the 
best part of this composer’s work; it comes out sweetly here. 

It would have been better, I think, to avoid the sub-title 
of Berlioz’s music, ‘‘ Descriptive Symphony.” Some might 
be led to expect a whole symphony, from that. It is simply 
an intermezzo (the word ‘‘symphony’”’ being used in its 
sense of ‘‘ interlude ’’—as we see in the ‘“‘ symphony ”’ between 
the verses of a song, or the introduction to it). Actually, the 
seene is the second in Act 3, and not an entr’acte at all. 
The music is richly done by the Hallé. Harty, a Berlioz 
enthusiast, has given a concert performance of the opera (7'he 
Trojans at Carthage—the second part of the big opera that 
begins with The Fall of Troy). Carthage was done in 1863. 
Berlioz never heard the other part of the work into which 
he put his best (he was a great Virgilian), and we still await 
the production here. This lovely music, which I nap for the 
month, presents the forest morning, naiads bathing, the 
approach of the chase in which are Dido and Aeneas (horn 
call). The storm mutters, and, on side 2, develops. Nymphs, 
fauns and satyrs dance round a tree that has been struck by 
lightning. The storm departs, and peace falls again. 
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DECCA. 

K602 (12in., 2s. 6d.).—Hastings Orchestra, conducted by 

Julius Harrison: Marching Song (Holst) and Romance— 
Song of Adoration (Harrison). 

This orchestra develops and records well, under its new 
conductor. Its force is not large—about 35, I believe—and it 
makes a very good show. Holst’s piece is not very often 
heard. It is one of the pair in Op. 22 (1906), and contains 
a first-rate humable tune, well bound with honest British 
wrapping. The conductor’s own song is a sensitive addition 
to the store of good light pieces, which we should be grateful 
to hear oftener. This composer’s suite of Worcestershire 
Pieces would make a capital recording item, and so would 
his Widdicombe Fair humoresque for quartet. We are apt 
to forget how many good British writers remain unrecorded. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

C2204 (12in., 4s.).—Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
J. E. Szyfer: Mosaic Fantasia on Coppelia (Delibes, arr. 
Tavan). 

C2184—5 (12in., 8s.).—Berlin State Opera Orchestra, conducted 
by Schmalstich : Overture to Tannhauser, and Albumblatt 
(Wagner). 

DB1491-3 (12in., 18s.).—Arthur Rubinstein and L.S.O., 
conducted by Barbirolli: Piano Concerto in A (K 488) 
(Mozart). 

D1992-4 (12in., 18s.).—Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted 
by Stokowski: Animals’ Carnival (Saint-Saéns) and 
Song without Words, Op. 40, No. 6 (Tchaikovsky). 

C2194 (12in., 4s.).—Vienna Philharmonic, conducted by 
Krauss: Overtures to Figaro and II Seraglio (Mozart). 

M. Szyfer, chef d’orchestre of the Paris Opera, has the 
Delibes touch. I still count a Coppelia night there one of the 
brightest of pleasures. The recording (fibre is best) is keen 
and clean, not over-subtle in tone or touch; a bit scratchy 
on side 2 of my copy. 

The Berliners repeat an old success at a cheaper price. For 
sound, meaty work, solid but not stodgy, bright and not 
gaudy, this band is not readily beaten, in such music. The 
prettily-glowing Album Leaf is arranged by Wilhelmj, and the 
violin soloist is Professor Robert Zeiler. This, the second of 
two pieces both called Albumblatt, is a charming pendant to 
the massive (and even, one feels at times, too solemn) story 
of the overture. 

The Mozart is the 1786 A major concerto, written for one 
of Mozart’s Vienna subscription concerts, at which he was a 
soloist. Nothing world-searching here; the scoring is light, 
genial, alert (instruments: strings, one flute, two clarinets, 
two bassoons, two horns). Each movement takes one disc. 
The piano tone is not that of the most up-to-date recording, 
but the style is delightfully suave and strong. The first 
movement’s two themes are first treated by the orchestra, 
then by the pianist. (The second tune comes, for him, 
24 inches in.) Note, } inch from the end of side 1, the little 
string phrase of seven notes, which, early on side 2, is used by 
wind, the piano running meanwhile. The development. is 
brief. The Andante, in Siciliano style, is of a thoughtful, 
almost sad cast. The piano’s weakness in singing is a little 
manifest here: the recording might have helped more. The 
main material is easy to follow: first tune, orchestra’s reply, 
and (2} inches in) second chief tune—flute and clarinet. 
The mood is not broken into by any development ; on side 4 
the recapitulation starts. The music in its spareness (especially 
this side) is a very pure example of Mozartian concentration 
of purpose, and especially of that contemplative timelessness 
which makes his art so rare and precious a possession. The 
finale (Rondo) : piano, first tune, second (minor key), flute and 
bassoons (1§ inches on side 5). Then first tune again, then 
to minor (at end of side) for a new bold tune (side 6) ; a chaser 
is the clarinet tune, $ inch in. The elements are mixed with 


deft art. The wind plays a specially notable part. Bating the 
feeling that the recording has been in cold-storage a while, 
this is a trio of records for the connoisseur of Mozart. 








The Philadelphians are the right people to play Saint- 
Saéns’s jest, which for a long time was not allowed out of the 
composer’s family circle of musician-friends. Only the famous 
Swan broke bounds, and made friends for him long before the 
rest of the animals were known of. They appear thus: 1992, 
Introduction and Royal Lion’s March, Hens and Cocks, Mules, 
Tortoises, The Elephant, and Kangaroos ; 1993, Aquarium, 
Personages with Long Ears, Cuckoo in the Woods, Birds, 
Fossils and The Swan; 1994, Pianists and Finale. The 
score includes two pianos (played by Messrs. Montgomery and 
Barabini), strings, flute and piccolo, clarinet, xylophone and 
harmonica. This “‘ Grand Zoological Fantasy ”’ is best appre- 
ciated, I think, if not taken too ponderously. There is too little 
jesting in music (especially nowadays, when solemnity reigns 
as never before), and we can accept with a smile this collection 
of clever magic-lantern pictures. In that sense—of the magic 
lantern as compared with the cinema—they are old-fashioned. 
Those who look out for records that children will like may note 
these. Mostly, the jokes are obvious enough to be taken in by 
anyone, and the artistic style will be enjoyed by music-lovers. 
The opening piece has a strain oddly like that of Luigini’s 
Ballet Egyptien. The Cocks sketch recalls that Saint-Saéns 
gave us another cock-crow, but of greater import—in the Danse 
Macabre. Anybody could have written the Mules scampers, 
which the pianists alone enjoy. The original title here, by the 
way, was Hemioni (Swift Animals)—the half-asses that 
Herodotus knew. ‘‘ Mule,’ however, is near enough. Tor- 
toises is a good, if not very subtle joke— a well-known Offenbach 
dance played lento. Next to it is a similar skit, in which the 
elephant treads massively the absurdest measure—the Sylphs’ 
Ballet from Berlioz’ Faust. Are kangaroos as light as Saint- 
Saéns makes them? The Aquarium suggests a background 
rather than draws detail. The harmonica is well heard here, 
and the excellence of the recording is eminent. The donkeys 
brings us back to the imitative style. This seems to me the 
funniest of the japes. The Cuckoo takes us back to poetry, and 
the next-door birds to suggestive evocation without direct 
copying. The Fossils, the composer slily suggests, may 
include himself, and so the hint of ancient bones is driven 
home by the quotation from his Danse Macabre, with the 
little French folk-tune, Ah, vous dirai-je, maman. The Swan is 
deservedly a favourite. Its written melodic shape, I have 
noted, is swan-like. Pianists is a skit on exercise-playing. A 
pity he could not have skitted the yet odder inhabitants of the 
menagerie, singers! Another reminiscence from opera, with a 
little more wild-ass music, scraps of the cock-and-hen music, 
and the kangaroo leaps, make up the finale. The work is 
hearty mixed feeding, among which one can pick and choose at 
choice. It is supremely well recorded. The Tchaikovsky 
tune draws sweet sentiment, of a non-national character. Its 
fragility should be liked. 

Krauss does not rush Figaro to death, as some conductors do. 
Its detail remains clear, though the tone is a little too keen, as 
in most of the records of this orchestra. The Seraglio goes with 
the best gusto I have heard. At the end of the first rally, just 
before the slow portion, some vagrom finger touches a string, 
but it was not worth while re-recording for that. This, with 
fibre, is a reasonable nap ; but I wish they could perfect the 
reproduction of that string tone. 


PARLOPHONE. 

E11169 (12in., 4s.).—Milan Symphony Orchestra: Overture 

to Le Maschere (Mascagni). : 

E11170 (12in., 4s.).—State Opera Orchestra, conducted by 

Weissmann: Finlandia (Sibelius). 

Of Mascagni’s overture I said (Nov., 1928, page 238) that it 
shows how the composer’s slight talent had thinned in 1901. 
This word ‘“‘ amazed’ Mr. McLachlan, who (Nov., 1930, page 
264) finds that talent purged of its grosser elements, and 
refined by humour. You pays your money .. . though I can’t 
quite advise you to do so, here. If there is any humour, I 
fancy it is unintentional, in both. The recording is good if 
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rather coarse, but there are moments of slackness in the 
playing (a bad one, that ought not to have been allowed to pass, 
is one-and-three-sixteenths from the start). 

Sibelius gets recorded very slowly. After the fine Columbia 
burst, we have scarcely anything until the H.M.V. 
** Connoisseur ”’ contributions. One or two bits of the suites 
were done. Why not more, and finis to recordings of 
Finlandia? This one is splendid in sonority. From memory, 
I should name it the best cheap recording. We do need more 
of this very meaty composer’s work. I suggest, among takeable 
things: the Karelia and King Christian suites, The Dryad, 
a tone-poem, some of the Belshazzar music, the Historical 
Scenes. Also, of course, we should like the other five 
symphonies—but we shall not soon get these. 


POLYDOR. 


95453-—7 (12in., 30s.).—Philharmonic, Berlin, conducted by 
Fiedler: Second Symphony (Brahms); and (last side), 
Berner Triovereinigung: Scherzo from Piano Trio in C, 
Op. 87 (Brahms). 

27246-9 (12in., 16s.).—State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, 
conducted by Melichar: Pictures from an Exhibition 
(Moussorgsky, orchestrated by Ravel); and (last side) 
Kamarinskaya (Glinka). 

27251-2 (12in., 8s.).—Same Orchestra: 
(Tchaikovsky). 


Romeo and Juliet 


67027 (12in., 6s.).—Lamoureux Orchestra, Paris, conducted. 


by A. Wolff: Viennese Rhapsody (Schmitt). 
Symphony: 1, four sides; 2, two sides; 


3, one side ; 
finale, two sides. 


I like the Brahms for the phrasing, shading and lack of noise. 
The wind sounds at times thick, and the fortes rather muddy : 
this seems likely to be in the recording. Try, e.g., the last inch 
of side 1 (page 14, Eulenburg). The shading is weleome— 
sample, just after the cellos’ second theme (bottom of page 8). 
The slow movement pleases me well, but the Scherzo gets 
rather jog-trotty. A nicer placing of stresses can give it a 
daintier turn, and help to offset the not very characteristic 
wind colours in this recording. I do not think the wind 
balance is quite right. See page 87 (inch in, side 8, at the ff). 
The ease of the playing smooths the movement agreeably. 
There is no excess in this conductor: perhaps a little too 
much phlegm. The finale goes with as easy motion as the 
rest, and its bursts of tone are the more effective because the 
other parts are not forced. Steel suits this recording best. 
Hirt, Brun and Lehr are the players in the Berne Trio. Their 
handling of the delightfully gnomish, secret Scherzo of Op. 87 
is neat. The middle, slower part (which lacks its repeat) is not 
made bumpy. All is consistent, and the pianist deserves 
special praise, for his job is a tricky one. Who will join my 
plea for more Brahms chamber music ? The N.G.S. did its 
whack. I see no trio in either H.M.V.’s or Columbia’s list 
now. It is a matter of the sale, of course, and we must not 
get annoyed because firms do not shower the beneficences of 
Brahms upon us, being satisfied with a sale of a few hundred 
copies. Are we digging deeper, with all our music-learning 
and hearing ? Brahms asks earnest attention, and glorifies 
the giver. Polydor be praised for this snack, and begged for 
@ full meal! 

Ravel’s crisp, clever orchestration of the Moussorgsky 
Pictures (done at Koussevitsky’s request) is a delight, and this 
recording is in Polydor’s best style. The discs are thus 
arranged: 1, Promenade, Gnomus and Il Vecchio Castello. 
2, Children Quarrelling in the Gardens, Bydlo, Ballet of 
Chickens, Goldenberg and Schmuyle, and The Market at 
Limoges. 3, The Catacombs, and The Hut on Fowls’ Legs. 
4, The Great Gate at Kiev; and Kamarinskaya on the 
iast side. Here is variety, especially on 27247. The titles, 
by the way, ought to be in English as well as French. The 
Italian one (The Old Castle) appears thus in the original. 
There are at least three other orchestrations, but of the two 
I know, I think Ravel’s the apter. It does not overdo things, 


though the band is enlarged, and much percussion is used. 
The ‘‘ Exhibition ’’ was of Hartmann’s paintings. Hartmann 
was a close friend of Moussorgsky’s, and this suite is his tribute 
to him. It was written in 1874, but not published till 1886, 
and Ravel’s orchestration was done in 1923. It will be noted 
that the Promenade comes in several times—to suggest the 
visitor’s passing here and there in the exhibition, with a thought 
of his dead friend. These short-measure pieces show the 
composer in his happiest vein. He is seldom dull—most, 
perhaps, in The Old Castle, where the troubadour serenades 
his lady, without, it seems, much conviction or personality. 
The many lively little rhythmic ‘“ plugs’’ are most enter- 
taining—grotesque, as in Gnomus, powerful and evocative, as 
in Bydlo (the Polish ox-cart), and cleverly caricaturish, as 
in the picture of rich Goldenberg and his poor friend Schmuyle. 
You can hear the rich man fling off the importunate fellow 
at the end with his ‘“‘ Oh, get away ! Get away !”’ The disputing 
Limoges market-women make a more conventional picture. 
In the Catacombs, I doubt if the impression is as strong as the 
composer hoped. In the middle, after the tremolo, he brings 
in an altered form of the Promenade theme, as if the spectator 
dwelt on his own latter end, or perhaps on that of his friend. 
The next piece was ‘after’ a picture of a clock, made in 
the shape of the hut of Baba-Yaga, that dreadful witch whom 
Liadov has depicted for us in a tone-poem. We hear her 
rushing through the air in a red-hot pestle. The mystery here 
has a real thrill, thanks largely to Ravel’s laying-out. The 
final fling is a grand Russian pageant. Kamarinskaya, Glinka’s 
familiar wedding scene, forms a genial, simple-minded pendant. 
For once, the interminable Russian repetition is in place, and 
the recording makes a jolly, lusty revel of it. 


The main themes of Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet 
(1869: re-written, 1870) are clear: Friar Laurence (so it is 
said), at the start; then, after a little scene-setting, the 
Montague-Capulet feud (early on side 2): rather conventional 
hurry-music ; then the love-theme, beautifully launched on 
violas and cor anglais, with the horns Wagnerianly pulsating 
(how much Tchaikovsky could learn from the right people !). 
The theme itself is pure Tchaikovsky, however. In the 
continuation of the theme (muted strings) the music grows 
impassioned, and leads on to the temporary easing of the 
spirit (early on side 3; harp notable). The development is 
able work. In the middle of side 3, the hymn-like tune of the 
start is intoned again several times, the strings, in the later 
part of the side, agitating against it, and working up with the 
roughly declamatory opening tune of the Allegro. On side 4 
the love theme lives among unrest, which is handled in the 
best Tchaikovsky “‘fate’’ style. After the middle of this 
side, the love theme is minorised, over sad drum-throbs (note 
the effective colour). A chorale sings the lovers’ dirge, with a 
last reminiscence of their love, suggesting that this alone 
endures ; but the harsh world has the last word, with those 
jarring chords. It may not be Shakespeare, but it is the 
essential, and in places sublimated, Tchaikovsky. This 
recording, flushed with colour, will probably make new friends 
for it. 


Florent Schmitt (1870) has written a good deal of stage 
music, and big-scale works. I do not find his Viennese 
Rhapsody in the Grove list, which emphasises once again the 
sad disappointment in what should be the supreme source 
of full information, that so often fobs us off with lists of 
“some of’? the works, or “the principal,’ or a promising 
start, and then “etc.” This is not what we paid thirty 
shillings a time for. Surely we are entitled to demand 
complete lists of composers’ works in Grove? If not there, 
where can we look for them ? This Rhapsody seems to be a 
heavily-scored attempt to tread in the various Straussian 
paths. The twists in the harmony do not amuse. This sort 
of character-piece has been done much better before. The 
chamber is not ideal for recording, and there is a rather shrill 
note in the playing. 

W. R. ANDERSON. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


Tchaikovsky’s T'rioin A Minor is a terrific whooper, that few 
players tackle. Columbia did a complete recording, with 
Catterall, Squire and Murdoch. Nobody has touched it for ages, 
and now the Concertgebouw Trio of Amsterdam gives us as 
much of the Finale as will go on two sides—the theme, and 
variations 2. 6, 9 and 11 (Parlo. E11168, 12in., 4s.). Written 
in affectionate remembrance of the composer's friend Nicholas 
Rubinstein, it uses as its variation-theme afolk-song that they 
had heard together on a country jaunt, some years before 
Nicholas’s death. The year after that event—that is, in 1882— 
Tchaikovsky wrote this trio, and dedicated it ‘‘ To the memory 
of a greatartist.” The variations suggest the composer’s 
impressions of his friend’s qualities and outlook, rather as in 
the Enigma set, though here only one man is characterised. 
There is something lovable about the theme. The heavy 
scoring needs a lot of power and fatness. These players stand 
up well, but they have not quite the breadth of tone, and the 
fiddle is a trifle thin in the heights—and slippery, at moments. 
In Var. 2, by the way, it is not at once made clear that the time 
is 3-4. In Var. 6, the waltz, there is a small cut, and another 
at the start of 11. In the middle of 9 my copy developed 
knockings. Var. 11 is not the end of the work, but it makes 
. @ good finish to these extracts. The piano, without the pedal, 
does not fully sustain the tone. Var. 9 is the most effective, 
apart from the burblings on my disc, which may not be found 
on others. 

W. R. A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANOFORTE. 


Ania Dorfmann, a pianist of strength and exquisite sensi- 
bility, comes forward this month with a quite remarkable 
performance of Liszt’s Valse Impromptu (Col. DX294, 4s.). 
Fine as Brailowsky’s interpretation was of this intoxicating 
trifle (Polydor), Ania Dorfmann’s is finer; both the playing 
and the recording, in fact, are to be preferred. There is an 
elasticity in her playing which reveals to the utmost the 
glittering drama of this fragment—an elasticity which is not so 
much a quickening and slowing of tempo as a glorious addition 
of subtler rhythms within the general outline. On the other 
side—prim and proper after the butterfly-dance of Liszt- 
is Hummel’s Rondeau Favori in E flat major, Op. 11, a piece 
neither quite musicianly enough to be interesting architecturally 
nor imaginative enough to be interesting poetically. It is 
well played, crisp and clean. I wrote last month of the im- 
provement of the Columbia piano recording as evidenced in 
the Gieseking discs: this record, a little brighter in tone, a 
little bolder in outline, is even better. A triumph for all 
concerned. 

After Ania Dorfmann’s sensitive brilliance, what am I to say 
of Mark Hambourg’s new record: Chopin’s Ballade in A flat, 
Op. 47 (H.M.V. C2243, 4s.)? Frankly, this disc has made me 
see red: not so much because here this favourite Ballade is 
torn into rags, as because I know very well it will sell in huge 
quantities. 

C. Henry WARREN. 


*“MARITANA ”” ABRIDGED 


Columbia DB613-8 (10in., 2s. 6d. each ; in album with booklet 
giving words of songs, 17s. 6d.). 


Abridged version of Wallace’s Maritana, sung by 
Miriam Licette, Clara Serena, Heddle Nash, Dennis Noble, 
with Grand Opera Company and orchestra conducted by 
Clarence Raybould. 

The latest addition to the Columbia operatic list is weleome 
for more than one reason. To begin with, it was high time a 
popular English work found its way into the select group of 
opera albums. The Milanese ateliers have gradually been 
acquiring a monopoly of this kind of thing, and they naturally 
are wise enough to deal exclusively with Italian operas and 
Italian artists—in fact with the native product that they 
understand and perform best. What is more, they have set 
the right example in sparing neither trouble nor expense over 
their executive material, that is to say, in securing first-rate 
singers for the principal parts, an eminent conductor, and the 
finest. available orchestra and chorus. This plan has been 
found to pay—-I hope, well—in the long run, and I am 
glad to think that, if we want to imitate it with operas of our 
own, there need no longer be any fear of our having to go to 
Milan or Paris or anywhere else abroad for them. Indeed, 
the new Columbia Maritana is proof to the contrary. It 
shows that, provided the right artistic stuff be employed, we 
can do the thing as well as anybody. 


Nor is it any the worse for being an abridged version. Who 
wants the whole of Maritana at a single sitting minus stage 
equipment and the good old scenes to fill and please the eye ? 
The faithful admirers of Vincent Wallace—a British musician, 
mind you, of whom this country still has every reason to feel 
proud—are not likely to clamour for more via the gramophone 
than a reproduction of the favourite airs, concerted pieces, and 
choruses. Well, here they all are, from ’ Tis the harp in the air 
and Of fairy wand had I the power down to Scenes that are 
brightest, Sainted Mother, and the final emsemble, What 
mystery does thus control? Even the note of interrogation is 
not forgotten. But the great point is that the whole twelve 
selections from first to last are really admirably done. Even 
the slight over-amplification contrived, no doubt, in view of 
large provincial audiences in halls of fair size, is not serious 
enough to matter, since it can always be reduced for per- 
formances in small rooms. The solo quartet could not easily 
have been improved upon, seeing that it comprises accomplished 
and experienced artists such as Miriam Licette (Maritana), 
Clara Serena (Lazarillo), Heddle Nash (Don Cacsar de Bazan), 
and Dennis Noble (Don José), with Clarence Raybould as 
conductor. The entire series of excerpts moves along with 
unflagging spirit and energy, and I may add that the recording, 
like everything else, merits unequivocal praise. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 
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THE H.M.V. “TRAVIATA ” ALBUM 


It seems only the other day (though it was a couple of years 
ago) that the Columbia Album of La Traviata came out, 
together with a new prose translation of the text from the pen 
of Mr. Compton Mackenzie, which lent an added interest and 
value to the Italian recording. I pointed out at the time the 
obvious advantage that was gained by enabling the listener 
to see at a glance the general purport of an utterance in its 
entirety, instead of being asked to follow each separate sentence 
word by word. The latter plan will not even help one to learn 
Italian, since the translation (or, rather, adaptation) does not 
render the literal meaning of the words, save in rare instances, 
and scarcely in a single case when the text is being displaced 
or transmogrified to make it fit the music. Yet, in the 
Traviata Album just issued by H.M.V., what do we find ?— 
the old device over again of providing for each line, as it is 
sung in the Italian, an intervening line of English text taken 
from the vocal score (Ricordi’s) and placed underneath it. 
Thus you are expected to do three things at once: hear the 
Italian words, read the corresponding English sentence, and 
listen to the singing and playing of Verdi’s music. Only the 
expert auditor who knows the opera well can be expected to 
dothat. Moreover, the difficulty was scarcely to be lightened by 
the necessity for printing all the repetitions in which the 
characters and the chorus have to indulge. 

Apart from this secondary consideration—which is what it 
is, after all, and no more—I have nothing but praise for the 
new Album. It has been prepared with exceptional care under 
the direction of Maestro Carlo Sabajno, whose great experience 
in this kind of work is no doubt responsible for the increasing 
average of excellence to be observed in the purity of tone and 
perfect dynamic balance that distinguish the recording. 
The conventional cuts having been made, the whole opera as 
we now know it has been comfortably reproduced in thirteen 
double-sided discs, numbered C2214 to C2226. The chorus 
and orchestra are those of La Scala, upon whose merits, like 
those of their conductor, there is no need for me to dilate. 
The cast is as follows: Violetta Valéry, Anna Rozsa; Flora 
Bervoix and Annina, Olga de Franco; Alfred Germont, 
Alessandro Ziliani; George Germont, Luigi Borgonovi; 
Gaston, Giordano Callegari; Baron Duophol, Arnaldo 
Lenzi; Marquis of Obigny and Doctor Grenvil, Antonio 
Gelli. 


The names of the artists singing the parts of the two lovers 
are unknown here, and judging by their photographs in the 
book of words as well as by their voices, I should say that 
both are quite young. Tanto meglio! They suggest all the 
better the types of the 1830’s depicted by Alexandre Dumas 
fils in La Dame aux Camélias ; and their contemporary 
costumes, which so annoyed the romance-loving Venetians 
in 1853, do not affect us here in the slightest degree. It is 
the singing that matters; and that, I may assure you, is of 
unwonted excellence. Wonderful to relate, it is from first 
to last delightfully free from the prevailing blemish of a 
tremolo ; the voices, not only of the soprano and tenor, but 
of the baritone also, are actually as steady as a rock, besides 
possessing that attractive and pleasing quality that you do 
not tire of listening to long before the opera is ended. The 
men’s are rather, perhaps, of the regular Italian sort that we 
are accustomed to nowadays, particularly that of the Alfredo 
—I beg pardon, plain Alfred in this version, though no relation 
to our gay young friend in Die Fledermaus ; and anyhow a 
very nice tenor indeed, for all his bollenti spiriti. But both of 
them occupy a back row when compared with the fascinating 
Violetta, Anna Rozsa, whose pure soprano has just the girlish 
hue of a fresh young English or Scots voice lately arrived from 
somewhere in the North of England or beyond the Tweed. 
And her singing is no less charming than her organ. Her 
Ah! fors’ é lui stamps her as a well-trained, accomplished 
vocalist, her share in the duet with the elder Germont as an 
exponent of strong emotional and dramatic feeling, her portion 
of the finale in Act III sufficiently powerful, and her pathos 


in the dying scene alike touching and beautiful. I have 
made a note of this artist’s name, and shall look forward to 
hearing her in London in propria persona. The minor 
characters are adequately represented ; and with that I think 


everything has been said. 
HERMAN KLEIN. 





CHORAL 


From H.M.V. comes an Album (No. 139) of four records of 
the Sistine Choir, conducted by Monsignor Antonio Rella, 
DB1569-72 (four 12in., 6s. each), I cannot now compare 
them with the former Sistine Choir records, but even from 
memory I am certain that, quite apart from the advance in 
recording, they will be generally held superior. They have 
finish, mastery, and richness: a sense of what this Choir 
stands for. English people, being pre-eminently choral, and 
perhaps having choral ideals merely their own, will have some 
criticisms. For this reason, the comparison with a West- 
minster Cathedral record, which I next review, is especially 
interesting. A simple criticism of these Sistine Choir records 
is that the ensemble is not always quite clean ; for instance, 
attack is frequently alittle ragged. The singing is magnificent, 
suggesting individual vocal training, but is perhaps not com- 
pletely submitted to the best choral tone, and the best general 
effect. There is great dignity, and expression, but without 
much variety of expression ; apparently, while interpretation 
is certainly not ruled out as out of place, there seems little 
serious attempt at it. One piece is sung very like another ; a 
moderate sforzando is a regular feature; and there is a 
tendency to split up into sections and phrases, through 
continual morendi. Some lower voices seem occasionally a 
little forceful, though never of course with bad tone, as 
** forceful ’’ might mean with an English choir—moreover, this 
may be merely due to overfull (not here overloud) recording, 
from which we have hardly yet had one choral record entirely 
free (excepting a Columbia, a few months ago, and possibly 
H.M.V. C2256, below). 

The Tu es Petrus and Benedictus (DB1569) by Monsignor 
Perosi, Director of the Sistine Choir, are dignified, resonant, 
impressive, true to the tradition. We should certainly know 
his work better befpre deciding whether it is notable. Among 
the three other records, I might perhaps single out the famous 
Ave Maria attributed to Arcadelt (Grove says spuriously), and 
the exquisite Improperia (the Good Friday ‘‘ Reproaches ’’). 
Of these, Rockstro writes in Grove: ‘‘since the Pontificate 
of Pius IV. they have been invariably chanted, in the Sistine 
Chapel, to some simple but exquisitely beautiful Faux bour- 
dons, to which they were adapted by Palestrina in the year 
1560.’ This is very lovely (DB1571). Inside the cover of the 
Album is a note on the Choir and its present Directors, and the 
words of the various pieces on the records. Translations would 
have been welcome, especially of the less familiar texts. A 
royalty on these records is to be given to the (Catholic) Liver- 
pool Cathedral Building Fund. 

As I have said, the record of Westminster Cathedral Choir 
(H.M.V. C2256, 12in., 4s.) gives a very interesting comparison 
with those of the Sistine Choir. The performance is smoother, 
with the voices less individual, more completely merged into 
their groups. The result is clarity itself, at any rate when the 
music allows (especially in the Philips) ; and more continuous 
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lines in interpretation—in fact, there is more interpretation 
altogether. The boys’ production is inclined to be hooty 
(e.g., the start of the Philips), as though trained upwards 
instead of downwards. Peter Philips (or Phillips) was an early 
seventeenth-century English composer who spent most of his 
life abroad. Sir Richard Terry has revived (and published) 
some of his music at Westminster. This Alma Redemptoris is 
extraordinary for both delight and interest. Herbert Howells’s 
music is, as usual, both beautiful and remarkable. This record 
is indispensable for everyone who has the slightest interest in 
English music, old and new. Howells’s text is the Salve Regina. 

The National Chorus, conducted by Stanford Robinson, has 
made an excellent unaccompanied record, Columbia DB632 
(10in., 2s. 6d.), of The Bay of Biscay (arr. Woodgate) and 
Here’s a health unto His Majesty (arr. Williams — ? Vaughan 
or Gerrard: at a hasty guess, Gerrard), The arrangements 
really have something to say, and say it with no reserve, yet 
without being either tortuous or inappropriate. 

The B.B.C. Wireless Chorus has recorded an English version 
of Johann Strauss’s Waltz, Morgenblitter (Morning Papers), 
on Columbia DB629. This will be welcomed by many people, 
especially as with it is given a leaflet on which appears the 
English text. It could do with more verve, more abandon ; 
the accompanying orchestra has more of that. 

The Minster Choristers have made an effective popular 
Catholic record of the hymns Faith of owr Fathers and Full in 
the panting heart of Rome, on Sterno SR002 (10in., 1s. 3d.). 
There is certainly life in this, and perhaps in SR001, with All 
hail the power of Jesu’s Name and Holy, Holy, Holy! and 
SR003, with What shall the Harvest be and The Glory Song. 
Technically, they are not up to Sterno’s best, but possibly the 
performance should be held mainly responsible. 


SONGS 


There have been few records for a long time that I have 
quietly relished more than Leonora Macara’s (contralto, 
Columbia DB631, 10in., 2s. 6d.). I should say that she does 
for Scottish folk-song almost what Hayward does for Irish. 
But surely, after hearing the maddenly interfering piano 
foisted on that characteristic, sly song, The Wee Cooper o’ Fife, 
can anyone possibly remain deaf to folk-song’s cry for freedom 
from any accompaniment! On the other side of this record 
is the lovely Leezie Lindsay. 

Heddle Nash (tenor) has made one of the finest Handel 
records I know; perhaps, altogether, the finest (Columbia 
DX295, 12in., 4s.). In the recitative Deeper and deeper still 
and the aria Waft her, angels, both from Jephtha, Handel is 
at his very greatest. The vivid, tense dramatic power of the 
recitative is almost worthy of Purcell, and it has of course 
Handel’s own dignity. The aria has all the sublimity and 
intensity called for by the situation and the sentiment; the 
austere beauty of truth. The orchestra*helps superbly to 
sustain the transcendent pitch. This part of the oratorio 
is concerned with Jephtha’s vow, that if he was victorious in 
battle he would offer to Jehovah the first that came to meet 
him on his return: he is victorious, and is met by his own 
daughter. 

Miriam Licette (soprano), on Columbia DB633, is brilliant 
and rich in the more than ordinarily pleasant song Philomel 
from Messager’s Monsieur Beaucaire and in dell’Acqua’s 

Villanelle. Her diction, however, is bad. Robert Murchie 
(flute) is, needless to say, all he should, perhaps all he could, 
be in the Villanelle. 

In a Messiah (Handel) record, Horace Stevens (bass) is as 
fine as we expect. This is a Messiah record to earmark. The 
orchestral performance is noteworthy, brilliant and clean, 
especially in Why do the nations. The other aria is The trumpet 
shall sound. I have not been able to hear this properly, but 


will if necessary give another note next month. It is 
Decca K608 (12in., 2s. 6d.). 


On K601, Horace Stevens sings 









The Bandolero (Stuart) without enough suavity—yet later 
he gets exceptionally good—perhaps excellingly. So tco in 
On the road to Mandalay (Kipling and Hedgecock) ; the latter 
part of this is unusually imaginative. His diction still needs 
clearing. 

Richard Watson (bass, Decca F2557, 10in., Is. 6d.) is very 
good in Asleep in the deep (Lamb and Petrie) and Rocked in the 
cradle of the deep (Willard and Knight), though in the second 
he doesn’t quite bring out the quality of the refrain as did 
Allin, with his fine sostenuto. 

It seems strange, perhaps, to find a barytone singing Gounod’s 
There is a green hill, but Roy Henderson makes it far more 
moving than I ever suspected it could be; something very 
like a sincere, almost noble song. Even in such a song a 
singer can show himself a great artist, by capturing its essence, 
its composer’s language. Henderson makes all there is to make 
of Allitsen’s The Lord is my Light, also (Decca F2430). 


Hardy Williamson (tenor) and Morlais Morgan (barytone) 
make as pleasing a pair of duettists as I’ve heard, though this 
record, Winner 5354 (10in., ls. 6d.), is not quite up to Edison 
Bell’s best, technically. The songs are Watchman, what of the 
night ? (Sarjeant) and The moon hath raised her lamp above 
(Benedict). 

Thorpe Bates (barytone) has tried to make a good record of 
two sea shanties from Terry’s collection, Shenandoah and 
The drunken sailor, but for me it is ruined by a bad 
‘*‘ orchestra,’ chiefly by an instrument of the harmonium 
family—particularly absurd in the second song, of course. 
Altogether, technically, this is not worthy of Sterno’s past 
(Sterno 801, 10in., ls. 3d.). 

Stuart Robertson and Chorus (H.M.V. B3931, 10in., 2s. 6d.) 
are well up to their usual standard in that delightful English 
nonsense folk-song, The Crocodile. The pianist is either 
Hely-Hutchinson or someone equally brilliant. I was a little 
disappointed with verse 2, but after that the only words are 
“astounding,” ‘‘ virtuoso,” and both obviously and subtly 
witty. Their other song is Bonnie wee thing. Harold Williams 
and his Chorus did this for Columbia. Why ? Has it gone to 
the heart of community singers ? At any rate, it is well done 
here. 

Joseph Hislop (tenor) is almost as effective as usual in Ye 
banks and braes (arr. Lees, with orchestra, cond. Lawrance 
Collingwood), on H.M.V. B3832 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Many people 
will like this, though it is not entirely free from his tendency 
to exaggeration and sophistication, and the recording is weak, 
if not actually faulty. Hislop is, of course, entirely happy 
in O sing to me the old Scotch songs (Leeson), which is itself a 
sophistication. 

A record by Walter Glynne (tenor) of the popular Faery Song 
from Boughton’s opera The Immortal. Hour is worth hearing, 
though personally I am disappointed by it. It would seem 
as though the need of the utmost delicacy had led to a purely 
negative, unimaginative result. On the other side of this 
(H.M.V. B3905) is a trite drawing-room ballad, June Music 
(Trent), sweetly enough done, with orchestra. 

Peter Dawson (bass-barytone) is not really happy in Father 
O’ Flynn (arr. Stanford). He is better suited in When the Guards 
go marching by (Barker), but we have had more exciting records 
of that, too. 

The Crocodile (English folk-song) has evidently been 
**discovered’’; here is another record of it, Parlophone 
R1049 (10in., 2s. 6d.), by Ian Macpherson (barytone) with 
Chorus. The orchestra doesn’t quite make up for the piano 
in the H.M.V. record, and Macpherson hasn’t quite Robertson’s 
infectious vivacity, though he perhaps “‘ interprets ’’ the song 
alittle more. In Sunny Susquehanna (‘‘ A pathetic plantation 
song,’ by George S. Aspinall) is charming. 

Thomas Case (barytone) has made a very good, straight- 
forward record of Tom Bowling, in an orchestral arrangement 
by Henry Geehl, and of By the waters of Minnetonka (Cavanass 
and Lieurance) (Parlophone R1051, 2s. 6d.). 

C. M. CRABTREE. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 
THEODORE CHALIAPINE (bass).—Elégie (Song of Mourning) 


(Massenet). In Russian. Piano and ’Cello acc. And 
Persian Love Song (Rubinstein). In Russian. Orch. ace. 
H.M.V. DB1525, 12in., 6s. 

BENIAMINO GIGLI (tenor).—Vecchio Ritornello (The Old 
Refrain) (Kreisler). In Italian, and Carmela (de Curtis) in 
Neapolitan. Orch. acc. H.M.V. DA1195, 10in., 4s. 


LOTTE SCHOENE (soprano) and WILLY DOMGRAF- 
FASSBANDER (baritone).—Pronta io son, Duet from 
Act 1 of Don Pasquale (Donizetti), in Italian, two parts. 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Orthmann. H.M.V. 
DB1546, 12in., 6s. 

LAWRENCE TIBBETT (baritone).—Largo al factotum from 
Act 1, Il Barbiere di Siviglia (Rossini) and Eri tu from Act 3 
Un Ballo in Maschera (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. acc. 
H.M.V. DB1478, 12in., 6s. 

FRIEDRICH SCHORR (baritone) and GOTA LJUNGBERG 
(soprano).—Gut’n Abend, Meister and Ich seh ! ’swar nur, 
Duet from Act 2, Die Meistersinger (Wagner). In German, 
London Symphony Orchestra under L. Collingwood. 
H.M.V. D2001, 12in., 6s. 


RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—Prologue to Pagliacci (Leon- 
cavallo). In German. Orch, acc. Parlo. RO20161, 10in., 
4s. See also under Miscellaneous Reviews. 


CONCHITA SUPERVIA (mezzo-soprano).—El Relicario (J. 
Padilla-Oliveros Y. Castelloi) and Lagarteranas (J. Guerro- 
Luca de Tena-E. Reoyo). In Spanish. Orch, ace. 
Parlo. RO20158, 10in., 4s. And La Farruca (Turina) and 
Clavelitos (J. Valverde). In Spanish. Orch. acc. Parlo. 
RO20154, 10in., 4s. 


C. E. KAIDANOFF (bass).—Varlaam’s Song, In the town of 
Kazan, from Boris Godounov (Moussorgsky) and Song 


of the Flea (Moussorgsky). In Russian. Orch. ace. 
H.M.V. B3928, 10in., 2s. 6d. 
LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—The May-Night (Wander 


No. 2. (Brahms) and The Vain 


silberne Mond) Op. 43. 


Suit (Guten Abend, mein Schatz). Op. 84. No. 4. 
(Brahms.) In German. Acc, by Instrumental Trio. 


‘Parlo, RO20159, 10in., 4s. 


LILY PONS (soprano).—Pamina’s Aria from The Magic 
Flute (Mozart) and Bionda’s Aria from I] Seraglio (Mozart). 
In French: Orch. acc. conducted by C. Cloéz. Parlo. 
R20163, 12in., 6s. 


EIDE NORENA (soprano). Gilda’s Aria from Rigoletto 
(Verdi) and Waltz Song from Roméo et Juliette (Gounod). 
In French. Orch. acc. conducted by H. de Fosse. Parlo. 
R20162, 12in., 6s. 

Theodore Chaliapine.—The genius of the great Russian bass 
is exhibited in these days under three separate and distinct 
aspects, each in its way equally striking and remarkable. 
They consist of his stage work, his concert appearances, and 
his recording for the gramophone. In the first he reigns supreme 


alike as actor and singer ; the second limits him in the matters 
of costume and movement, but neither in gesture nor facial 
expression ; the third, which is the one that I am at present 
dealing with, limits him only to the things that can be expressed 
through the medium of the human voice. Yet even here in 
this last he is all-comprehensive, complete, and unique— unique 
in the literal sense, because he gives us more of himself and his 
many-sided art than does any other person who sings in front 
of a microphone. He is a living proof of the fact that I have 
been seeking to establish for three decades, namely. that the 
true ‘“‘ Mastersinger ’’ should be capable of putting the drama 
as well as the character of the operatic scene into the gramo- 
phone record. If no one approaches Chaliapine in this respect 
it is partly, of course, because no one else exclaims toujours 
Vaudace ! or dares to take the liberties that he takes. Yet his 
effects never fail to come off. Therefore they must be right ; 
and in saying that I do not suppose for a moment that they are 
such as the composers of the music ever dreamed of, though 
I am perfectly sure that they would never have protested against 
the artist’s reading. For example, in the records under 
notice, Massenet would probably have cried with joy to hear 
his Hlégie delivered with such a sustained ecstasy of sorrow, 
such a torrent of overwhelming misery, such amazing contrasts 
of sonority and softness. Similarly, the leonine Rubinstein 
would have been breathless with astonishment at hearing 
his Gelb rollt mir zu Fiissen converted into a Persian Love 
Song that is a half-whispered appeal ad misericordiam, illustrated, 
with real (or nearly real) tears, and accompanied by p/zzicato 
strings and a whining oboe. Then at the end, that idea of 
murmuring the Persian refrain which rightfully belongs to the 
piano alone—why, it is a veritable master stroke! And I 
leave it at that. 

Beniamino Gigli.—We come now to the simpler things of 
life. They take the form of songs of the type that Tosti and 
Denza were wont to turn out by the dozen, at any rate in their 
‘salad days,’’ and which Beniamino Gigli warbles a piena 
voce as befits the legitimate successor of Caruso. When I say 
that they are likewise strongly amplified I hope I have prepared 
you for the orgy of tone that they furnish withal. The familiar 
triple rhythm and dolce far niente swing of the Carmela call up 
visions of Posilippo and the Bay on a moonlight evening, while 
the voice of Gigli (heard for choice at a distance) is a treat not 
readily to be despised. 

Lotte Schoene and Willy Fassbaénder.—Seldom do we have 
the opportunity of hearing German artists giving such a good 
account of pieces belonging to the Italian buffo school as may 
be enjoyed in this rendering of the famous duet from Donizetti’s 
Don Pasquale. Patti and Cotogni used often to sing it at 
Covent Garden, and I heard them in it, not only there, but at 
the Floral Hall Concerts next door. I institute no comparisons, 
but I mean a real compliment when I declare that the critic 
must be hard to please who will ask to hear it better done than 
it is in this performance with the Berlin State Opera orchestra 
under Orthmann. Lotte Schoene has a bird-like quality, of 
tone, and Fassbinder a baritone that is sympathetic as well as 
flexible, while both display acquaintance with the tracitions 
of the best Italian school. In fact, I consider this quite equal, 
if not actually superior, to the H.M.V. record of pre-electric 
days sung by Bori and De Lucia. 

Lawrence Tibbett.—It is so long since I received a record by 
this American singer that I had almost began to wonder whether 
he had ceased to find time for gramophone work in the intervals 
between his visits to Hollywood and the opera houses of Chicago 
and New York. Evidently not, for his present effort shows 
him to be in good vocal training at the microphone. His 
Largo al factotum reveals a resonant, flexible voice, together 
with an abundance of life and vigour not unworthy of Titta 
Ruffo (it has his high spirits) and a speed in patter that might 
emulate the doughty deeds of a Malcolm Campbell or a Stain- 
forth. The Italian accent is unusually good, and altogether 


the song may be said to give us the immortal barber in capital 
style and up-to-date. 
and tragic vehemence ; 


The Eri tu is sung with sustained power 
with more of menace. than of 
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melancholy. One would welcome a moment or two of 
Chaliapine’s wonderful sense of contrast and his exquisite 
mezza-voce ; moreover, the strength would be enhanced in 
effect by a few touches of pathos. Nevertheless, it is an 
artistic interpretation, and the vocal quality is refined through- 
out. The accompaniments, too, betray the guidance of an 
alert and experienced hand. 


Géta Liungberg and Friedrich Schorr.—lf asked to explain 
why the scene between Hans Sachs and Eva in the second act 
of Die Meistersinger is so frequently recorded, I should reply, 
‘** Because itis one of the most charming and melodious episodes 
in the opera.’’ It contains no opportunity for display, being 
little more than a dialogue of musical repartee that ends just 
as abruptly as it begins. But how clever; how full of sly 
suggestion ; how illuminating in the clear light that it throws 
upon the characters of the poet-cobbler and the goldsmith’s 
daughter! I need not enlarge upon the consummate art of 
these two singers or the perfect understanding wherewith they 
delineate every point in their delightful confab. It could not 
be surpassed. 


Richard Tauber.—Of all singers this is perhaps the last 
from whom one would have anticipated so essentially baritonal 
an achiévement as the Prologue. And yet, when all is said 
and done, it is only the natural corollary of my argument, 
frequently suggested if not expressed,that Tauber’s voice belongs 
to the category of those low tenors who are, in point of fact, 
virtually high baritones. It is in reality well fitted for Leon- 
cavallo’s cleverly-written and melodious music, which touches 
neither extreme, yet shows off a dramatic singer to the best 
advantage. Hence its extraordinary popularity. Slightly 
but not excessively amplified, it makes his organ sound more 
opulent of tone than usual, but without depriving it of the 
smooth, velvety timbre that is its chiefest charm. It is 
also quite a manly rendering and: fairly free from tricks, and 
therefore pleases as well as satisfies the captious listener. 


Conchita Supervia.—Where modern Spanish music is con- 
cerned it would be futile to ask for more realistic and colourful 
interpretations than those provided by Conchita Supervia. 
I would also like to acknowledge her industry in seeking out 
and studying the latest songs composed by the recognised 
successors of Albeniz and Granados, and the encouragement 
that her art gives younger men to strive to follow in their 
footsteps. For, truly her singing of these things is an 
inspiration as well as a joy ; her intensely Spanish character, 
with its amazing vivacity and piquant flavour, pervades 
every bar ; her rhythm, taste, and feeling are allied to technique 
of a very high order ; her voice, even when she forces the chest 
tone, seems created by nature for this kind of work and it 
records splendidly. The songs are all extremely original ; 


I should really find it hard to choose one before another for 
emphatic admiration. 
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- Russian bass and a talented singer to boot. 


C. E. Kaidanoff.—Another specimen of the genuine 
I like immensely 
his robust patter and free delivery in Varlaam’s Song, which 
shows off well the volume and range of his voice. Better still, 
though, is the variety of his tone-colour and ironic humour 
in the Song of the Flea. It is sung as only a Russian can sing 
it, and I might almost say a Chaliapine at that ; for there is 
an unmistakeable similarity between this artist’s voice and 
that of his illustrious countryman, upon whom he seems to 
have modelled method, tone, style, and everything else. 
He sounds to me like a “‘ find.” 


Lehmann.—In 


” 


Lotte some matters the Parlophone 
“arrangers ’’ are incorrigible. I have complained again and 
again of their partiality for stentorian tone and obtrusive 
instrumental accompaniments ; but they do not seem inclined 
to mend their ways. These two lovely Brahms lieder, beau- 
tifully sung by a gifted vocalist, are in my opinion made almost 
unrecognizable under a disguise of clumsy, elaborate decoration 
of a sort that the music was never intended to bear. The 
idea of overloading Brahms with obbligatos and counter- 
themes is worse than a superfluity— it is an impertinence ; and 
it is about time, in my opinion, that-sueh interferences with 
the compositions of a great master were brought to a stop. 
His pianoforte accompaniments, well played upon a good 
instrument, are quite good enough for his admirers in this 
country, and they ought to sell the record as readily as the 
spurious versions adopted by any “ instrumental trio.” 


Lily Pons.—The new Belgian soprano may not surround 
Mozart with the true atmosphere (Stimmung, if you like) 
that one properly associates with these airs from the Magic 
Flute and the Seraglio; but she certainly invests them with 
a charm that is quite her own. Her style is eminently pure 
and artistic, and every note has music in it. Her even scale 
and excellent breathing enable her to cope easily with the 
exacting phrases of Pamina’s air. Her expression of grief 
is so unforced and touching that it is a pity when she tarnishes 
its flawless perfection with an un-Mozartian addition to the 
concluding cadence. In Bionda’s aria the tone sounds at 
moments a trifle thin, like the French text to which it is 
allied, but the phrasing is correct and the F in alt as resonant 
as a bell. 


Eidé Norena.—Here is another French rendering of some- 
thing we generally hear in Italian, but let me assure you that 
a French Caro nome, if as delightful as we get it in this instance, 
may be very welcome indeed. The waltz from Roméo is 
equally irreproachable. 


HERMAN KLEIN, 


[See also H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue additions, p. 236, 
to which the Chaliapine record, DB1525, properly belongs. | 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
[All records, unless otherwise stated, are 10in.) 


Cavalcade 


The Cavalcade Suite (H.M.V. C2289, 12in., 4s.) contains 
a succession of famous English song-tunes of the last thirty 
years used as a background for Noel Coward’s uncannily 
opportune and apposite spectacle 
play at Drury Lane. Played 
with spirit by the New Mayfair 
Orchestra, with a few words of 
introduction and with Mary 
Clare’s final toast at the end of 
the play recorded by Noel Coward 
himself, it is as opportune and 
apposite as the play itself and 
should have proved the best pro- 
pagandist for the National Party 
in the General Election. 

At last the song from ‘‘ The 
Constant Nymph” has_ been 
recorded. Fay Compton sings 
When thou art dead with more 
voice and rather less pathos than 
Edna Best did, and on the other 
side that charming folk song 
Searching for lambs which she 
sings in the second act of 
“Autumn Crocus” (H.M.V. 
B3969, 2s. 6d.). The words are 
not entirely distinct, but this is 
a delectable record recalling fra- 
grance ; and the music of Eugene 
Goossens is persistent in its 
appeal to heart and head. 

The original artists in ‘‘ The 
Good Companions” at His 
Majesty’s Theatre have essayed 
to reproduce a scene on two sides 
of H.M.V.C2288 (12in., 4s.). 
Not having seen the play I cannot 
judge their effort except as a 
thing apart. Thus it is fairly 
entertaining, and the atmosphere 
of general conversation and 
people trying over new songs is 
cleverly maintained. Adele Dixon and John Gielgud are to 
the fore. The recording is all right. 


PTF FSS esses eee T ETE SSESSTS STE ESTES SH SST HSESSE SSS TERE SESE SERS Seeeeeseesneeeseee, 


Viktoria 

As an appendix to my note last month on ‘“ Viktoria and 
her Hussar ’’—not to mention Mausie—let me only add that, 
apart from dance records, there are vocal records in every 
list this month, and piano records and cinema organ records. 
Those that stand out especially in memory are the Columbia 
series of records by the original artists, notably DB646 and 
645 (2s. 6d. each); the vocal selection by the Light Opera 
Company (H.M.V. C2285, 12in., 4s.), admirably successful, 


A SELECTED LIST. 





The Sistine Choir, H.M.V. DB1571. 

Hallé Orchestra, Col. DX291. 

Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, H.M.V. C2194. 
Ania Dorfmann, Col. DX294. 

Chaliapine, H.M.V. DB1525. 

Supervia, Parlo. RO20154. 

Jean Sterling Mackinlay, Col. DB650. 
Carmen Selection, H.M.V. C2266. 

Yeomen of the Guard Selection, Decca K599. 
Edythe Baker, Decca F2576. 

Cavalcade Suite, H.M.V. C2289. 

Viktoria and her Hussar, H.M.V. C2285. 
Denes and Diu, Col. DB645. 

Astan and his Orchestra, Sterno 794. 

Grand Symphony Orchestra, Parlo. £11167. 
Vesta Victoria, Regal MR414. 

Gracie Fields, H.M.V. B3968. 

Greta Keller, Decca F2578 

Betove, Parlo. RA222.016. 

Recollections, Parlo. R1065. 


with Mausie sung in English and German; the extremely 
English and effective Mausie of Percival Mackey and his Band ; 
and a good coupling of Goodnight and Pardon, Madame, in 
English, by André Astan and his Orchestra (Sterno 794, Is. 3d.). 
These are two songs that can easily be made tiresome by 
injudicious handling. Even the charming Jeanette Macdonald 
(H.M.V. B3952, 2s. 6d.) is not quite happy in them. Only 
Richard Tauber singing in German does them more than 
justice (Parlo. RO20156, 4s.). He is supreme as ever. 


Fean Sterling Mackinlay 

I do not remember any previous records to remind us of the 
famous Jean Sterling Mackinlay recitals. These two (Col. 
DB650-1, 2s. 6d. each) are as good as can be in the absence 
of stage and costume to enchant eye as well as ear, with Green 
grow the rashes O, The old woman and the pedlar and I wouldn't 
sell baby for twenty kye on 650, Who killed Cocky Robin, American 
version, and Poor Mary lies a-weeping on 651. Good accom- 
paniments by Maurice Jacobson. A leaflet containing the 
words would be a great help. Both, especially 650, should be 
in every nursery in the land. 


D.E.C.C.A. 


The Decca Sunday afternoon 
recitals from Radio-Paris, to 
which I see our London Editor, 
Christopher Stone, is to act as 
compére, always start with the 
notes D.E.C.C.A. as a motif, and 
Alfred Ketelbey’s latest composi- 
tion is founded on this phrase 
and called A Sunday afternoon 
reverie, a pretty vers d’occasion 
for the Decca album. With it 
comes In a Monastery Garden, 
also played well by the West- 
minster Light Symphony Orches- 
tra (Decca K604, 12in., 2s. 6d.). 


The third of Liszt’s Liebes- 
trdume or Love Dreams is dis- 
turbed in the middle when the 
sleeper turns over, but otherwise 
it is a suave and leisurely rather 
than passionate affair as played 
by the Hastings Municipal 
Orchestra under Julius Harrison 
(Decca F2359, 1s. 6d.), and has 
evidently survived Miss Patricia 
Rossborough’s mockery of it last 
month. 


Alfredo Campoli and _ his 
Orchestra give a crisp and lively 
account of Voices of Spring and 
The Blue Danube (F2521, Is. 6d.) 
and Espana waltz (F2566, ls. 6d.) 
in which the vamping pianist is 
more subdued than in Waldteu- 
fel’s The Skaters waltz. Alfredo 
Rode and his 18 Tziganes also 
provide Johann Strauss waltzes, Artist’s Life and Du Una Du, 
the familiar waltz from Die Fledermaus (F2569, 1s. 6d.), but as 
a showman Rode’s distinctive genius seems to fail him in the 
Decca recording studio. Otherwise perfectly sound perfor- 
mances, as are A Perfect Day and Somewhere a voice is calling 
as revived by the popular Gershom Parkington Quintet (F' 2568, 
Is. 6d.). 

The lowest-brow performance of the month is achieved by 
John Johnson and his Empire Orchestra in a Selection, The 
Voice of the Bells (K603, 12in., 2s. 6d.), in which a narrator 
describes the doings of the monks of St. Bernard to not un- 
suitable music. Well recorded—clearly a steady good seller. 


Lonpon Eprror. 
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Armistice Day 

The ingenuity of recording directors is naturally beginning 
to wear thin as yet another Armistice Day approaches. 
Columbia presents the Debroy Somers Band in Overture ‘‘ 1914,” 
a War March Memory (DX292, 12in., 4s.) a straightforward 
succession of famous melodies ending with Abide with me 
merging into the ‘*1812”’ Overture. H.M.V. is more ambitious 
on C2286 (12in., 4s.). On one side the New Mayfair Orchestra 
plays Echoes of the War with lilt and spirit to the singing of 
a capital male quartet: this ends with a train scene, the return 
to Blighty. On the other side is A memory of Flanders by 
W. P. Lipscomb in which the tale of Old ’Arry and his mouth 
organ is told against a background of shifting war scenes. 
The voices are very natural. Very much the same idea is 
carried out more elaborately in Recollections (Parlo. R1065, 
2s. 6d.): the sight of marching troops reminds two ex-service- 
men of the war, and a series of “ flash-backs ”’ is very cleverly 
contained within the limits of the disc. The wounded soldier 
is especially well acted. 


Music Hall 

Gus Elen last month on Sterno records, and now Vesta 
Victoria and Harry Champion in Old Time Medleys of their 
most famous songs (Col. DX289 and 290 respectively, 12in., 
4s. each), are worth adding to the library. Vesta Victoria is 
also to be found on a cheaper disc (Regal MR414, ls. 6d.), 
equally authentic. 

Sir Harry Lauder as usual amazes by his perfect microphone 
technique, and undiminished humanity. This month it is 
Dear Old Cronies and We all go home the same way (H.M.V. 
DB4003, 12in., 6s.), an excellent record with which to end a 
programme. 

Will Fyffe’s The spirit of a man from Aberdeen and The 
Waddin’ o? Mary Maclean (Regal MR413, ls. 6d.) is equally 
a sure bet for those who like Scotch comedians. In the George 
Robey style Robb Wilton has two moderately funny songs 
Goodnight, Everybody, Goodnight and I should say so (Sterno 804, 
ls. 3d.), and makes the most of them. 

The debonair Randolph Sutton offers six songs in his cheery 
style. Jolly good company (Imperial 2577, 1s. 3d.) is the most 
effective and Parking in the moonlight and Good ’eavens, Mrs. 
Evans (Radio 1545, 1s.) the most typical. He is certainly a 
first-class tonic. The last song is dealt with differently, but 
equally well by George Buck (Decca F2524, 1s. 6d.) who couples 
it with an animal noises song, They all make love but me, that 
should be very popular. ; 

For a pot-pourri of Music Hall Favourites the Melotone 
Chorus and Orchestra are to be highly commended (Panachord 
25077, 1s. 6d.): plenty of choruses to sing. 

An attractive incidental tune in At the Races makes this 
sketch above the average: but A little bit of Chinese music on 
the other side of Sterno 100 (ls. 3d.) seems rather pointless. 
Flanagan and Allen are the comedians. 

Nor Kiddie with Toni Forde in The Conjuror and Golfing 
(Broadcast 751, 9in., 1s.) are distinctly good in back-chat 
comedy. The child is brilliant and the man a very good 
imitation of Sandy Powell; but I do not know which is 
which. 

Denis O’Neil and his Irish Players are heard in Mrs. Flanagan 
buys a pair of shoes and Mrs. Flanagan’s Fish Stall (Winner 
5377, 1s. 6d.), two Irish sketches with the true ring about them. 
This is honest humour of the Jimmy O’Dea order, with many 
neat turns of phrase and intonation. : 


Old Favourites 

Gilbert and Sullivan continue to be well served. 
be very hard to find a more satisfying vocal selection from 
The Yeomen of the Guard at anything like the price than that 
of Ann Welch, Doris Owens, Victor Conway and Norton 
Collyer with an admirably conducted orchestra (Decca K599, 


It would 


12in., 2s. 6d.). . Unfortunately two overloud notes on the first 


side are @ menace to anything but a large amplifier. The 
Decca recording people should take heed not to jeopardise the 
work of such artists. 

In comparison the vocal gems from Ruddigore by the 
Columbia Light Opera Company (Col. DX297, 12in., 4s.) and 
from The Gondoliers by the London Light Opera Company 
(Panachord 25072, 1s. 6d.) suffer from a slightly crude brilliance: 
but there are excellent points in favour of each. 

From grand opera we have vocal gems from Carmen sung 
by the Light Opera Company, with John Barbirolli conducting 
(H.M.V. C2266, 12in., 4s.), and from Rigoletto by a Grand 
Opera Company with Stanley Chapple conducting (Broadcast 
Twelve 3094, ls. 6d.). Both are sung in English and are 
desirable records ; in both the men’s voices seem to me better 
than the women’s. The Carmen arrangement is particularly 
noticeable, and the singing of the Z'oreador Song and the 
Flower Song. Inthe Rigoletto the quintet is singularly pleasing 
and has at last ceased to be a shouting match. A great deal 
of credit is due to the two conductors of these dises. 

Stiles Allen, Hardy Williamson, James Baker, Opera Chorus 
and London Concert Orchestra, conducted by Orazio Fagotti, 
have suitable fare in vocal gems from Wallace’s Maritana 
(Winner L5370, 2s.), and this too may be accounted a very 
good disc at the price. Mr. Baker is rather nasal. 


Other orchestral selections from operas are Madame 
Butterfly mellifluously played by Marek Weber and his 
Orchestra (H.M.V. C2284, 12in., 4s.) and Cavalleria Rusticana 
more deedily treated by the Orchestra of the Stadtischen 
Opera, Berlin (Sterno 8019, 12in., 2s. 6d.). The State Opera 
Orchestra, Berlin, conducted by Alois Melichar, puts Suppé’s 
Light Cavalry Overture on to a 10-inch record (Polydor 23934, 
2s. 6d.) with all the polished vigour that one expects from a 
Polydor recording, and gets some pleasing effects of contrast 
into Waldteufel’s Hstudiantina waltz (Polydor 24148, 2s. 6d.). 
More modern waltzes are to be heard in a Selection of Famous 
Waltzes neatly if not so richly played by the Viennese Light 
Orchestra (Broadcast Twelve, ls. 6d.) which is good value for 
eighteenpence. 

New arrangements of old tunes are well devised, played 
and recorded in a Fantasia on Irish Airs (arr. Jules Mulder) by 
Albert Sandler and his Orchestra (Col. DX293, 12in., 4s.), and 
in Whisper and I shall hear and In the gloaming (arr. Willoughby) 
by the J. H. Squire Celeste Octet (Col. DB628, 2s. 6d.). 

In musical comedy we have the same Decca artists, less 
Miss Owens, in the charming music of The Country Girl (Decca 
F2554, 1s. 6d.), and the Savoy Light Opera Singers and Players, 
again only in comparison, not so good in The Dollar Princess 
(Winner L5369, 2s.). 

The first record of the New Victoria Cinema Orchestra 
conducted and led by De Groot is of a Gypsy Princess Selection 
(H.M.V. C2274, 12in., 4s.). In polish and tone it is, I think, 
the best orchestra that De Groot has led on any of his records, 
and none of the expected grace and crispness is lacking : 
recording first rate. 

“‘ Waltzes from Vienna”’ I have only seen as a film, so I 
cannot do justice to the numerous records of the musical play 
about Johann Strauss now running in London. The Broadcast 
Twelves of the original artists sound as they must from the 
gallery. George Baker, with the advantage of a studio recording, 
sings One Hour very well (Decca F2516, 1s. 6d.) but I should 
have preferred For we love you still, on the reverse, sung by 
Olive Groves or Ann Welch, the best recording voice for this 
sort of song that Decca or indeed any company has got. 
Ann Welch, singing as sweetly but not as clearly as ever, is 
heard in a vocal Selection, with Norton Collyer and Victor 
Conway (Decca K607, 12in., 2s. 6d.). Good as it is, I prefer 
the Langham Light Opera Company in vocal gems from the 
play (Brunswick 103, 12in., 4s.), for the fuller. body of sound 
and brisk attack. 

Every. company has an orchestral selection ;; but on Winner 
5360 (1s. 6d.) alone, so far as I have noticed, it is restricted 
to one side by the Seala Salon Orchestra with a selection from 
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The Smiling Lieutenant, from which film Frank Titterton 
also takes While hearts are singing (Decca F2517, 1s. 6d.), a 
markedly good record. 


Songs 

Malcolm McEachern is the ideal singer of The Changing of 
the Guard, of which he is part author, and his splendid bass 
is equally well heard in The Roman Road (Hewlett and Henty) 
on Col. DB630 (2s. 6d.). His enunciation is not consistently 
clear, which is pure carelessness on his part. Peter Dawson 
and Norman Allin are the models for any bass in this respect. 

Norman Allin takes the honours in Sacred Songs— Vocal 
Gems (Col. DX296, 12in., 4s.), sung as solos or in parts. Isobel 
Baillie, Clara Serena and Francis Russell are the others. Of 
its type this is a very good record, and with Clarence Raybould 
at the organ of the Central Hall, Westminster, some really 
moving effects are obtained by these accomplished singers. : 

Another good record of its type, well devised and carried 
out, is Shamrockland by the Irish Singers and Players (Winner 
5376, ls. 6d.). There is nothing stilted 
about the singing of these famous Irish 
songs. 


Instrumental 

Kreisler’s Tambourin Chinois and 
Dushkin’s arrangement of the Tango of 
Albeniz are now obtainable for Is. 6d. 
played by Alfredo Campoli (Decca F2512, 
ls. 6d.) with skill and sensibility. An 
occasional edge to the violin tone is rather 
a pity. 

Harry Davidson enjoys himself on the 
organ of the Commodore Theatre, 
Hammersmith, in what is styled A 
Classical Medley and Softly awakes my 
heart (Winner 5380, 1s. 6d.) and becomes 
even more commercial with Would you 
take me back again and Sally (Winner 
5366). 

Kreisler’s Caprice Viennois has been 
adopted by the cinemorgans and 
Sydney Gustard of the Gaumont Palace 
Cinema at Chester even enlivens it with 
the topical Cuban cross rhythm at one 
moment. Toselli’s Serenade on the reverse 
(H.M.V. B3929, 2s. 6d.) is fairer game, 
and is more successfully “ brought 
down.’ He sounds distinctly impatient with J found you 
(H.M.V. B3960, 2s. 6d.) but more in sympathy with You are 
my hearts delight. Terance Casey couples the former with 
Wrap your troubles in dreams on the organ of the Regent 
Cinema, Brighton (Col. DB637, 2s. 6d.) and plays another of 
the ever popular Medleys of such tunes as Were you sincere and 
Moonlight saving time (Col. DB622, 2s. 6d.). Alex Taylor “at 
the world’s mightiest Wurlitzer’ sounds pretty much like bis 
colleagues in four popular titles headed by You are my heart's 
delight (Decca F2505, and F2567, 1s. 6d. each). 

Of the odd instrumentalists whose records appear more or 
less regularly, 1 was charmed by two mandoline solos by 
Giuseppe Gargano, Capriccio, mazurka, and Mandolino, waltz 
(Col. DB635, 2s. 6d.), the Royal Hawaiian Girls’ Glee Club 
singing Haole Hula and Royal Hawaiian Hotel (Brunswick 
1199, 2s. 6d.) and inevitably by Palakiko and Paaluhi in 
Honolulu March and Mahina Malamalama (?) (Brunswick 
1196, 2s. 6d.) and in a more conventional way by Roy Smeck 
and his Vita Trio in My Isle of golden dreams (Imperial 2557, 
ls. 3d.). ‘‘ Charming ”’ is too delicate an adjective to apply to 
Emile Vacher playing his accordeon in two of his own composi- 
tions, Frolic and Golden Arrow (Parlo. R1056, 2s. 6d.), or to the 
Destifano Brothers in the Overtures to ‘‘ Raymond” and 
“ Tancredi,” or to the amazing agility of the immense Teddy 
Brown in The Match Parade (Imperial 2571, 1s. 3d.) ; but all 
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three records are fascinating if not irresistible. Rudy Starita 
has not the same ingenuity in Over the top and My Irish Lass 
(Winner 5355, 1s. 6d.) and Harry Sculthorpe’s Novelty Band in 
Xylophonia and Jovial Jasper (Sterno 797, 1s. 3d.) are dis- 
appointing. For real verve Andrew McCullum’s two little 
Radio records of Scottish Reels and Strathspeys (Radio 1548-9, 
Is. each) would be hard to beat. J.B. Cuvelier is less boisterous 
in Scotch and English Airs (Sterno 799, ls. 3d.). Billy Mayerl 
plays with his accustomed briskness The Match Parade and 
You can’t stop me from lovin’ you (Col. DB639, 2s. 6d.) and 
Claude Ivy—an old favourite in the Decca list—couples the 
former with When the circus comes to town (Decca F2527, Is. 6d.). 


Famous Names 

Gracie Fields has a song after her heart in The Mocking-bird 
went *‘ Cuckoo’? (H.M.V. B3968, 2s. 6d.). It is the greatest 
fun, and she narrowly escapes from burlesquing Just one more 
chance, chosen for the other side of the record. One of this 
month’s naps. 

Gertrude Lawrence, Greta Keller and 
Edythe Baker are stars who would grace 
any list, and here are all three ready to 
entertain you for Is. 6d. a time in 
the Decca list. Gertrude Lawrence sings 
At your command and You're my decline 
and fall (F2577) with the elusive grace 
that has always characterised her vocal 
efforts and Greta Keller has made the 
perfect ‘* Good-night’’ record of Kiss 
me good-night (F2578). Hilversum please 
note. If My heart stood still is one of your 
most treasured possessions, and you can 
still conjure up a picture of a small 
white figure seated at a huge white 
piano, captivating the London Pavilion 
audience night after night, you will be 
delighted by every hint of that person- 
ality in Edythe Baker’s new record of 
Sweet and Lovely and Just one more 
chance (F 2576). 

Ruth Etting’s rendering of Nevertheless 
and Without that gal appears this month 
on a Winner record (5373, Is. 6d.). Next 
month? Jenny Howard singing two 
more Gracie Fields songs Mr. Fanacapan 
and Oh! Sailor, behave! (Winner 5385, 
ls. 6d.) is great fun and her mid-month 
disc called Radio-Tit-bits in which she is spurred on by her 
husband, Percy King (Winner 5351), discloses that her gift for 
imitations is not restricted to one artist. Grace Johnston, 
from America, bawls her way through J’m one of God’s 
children (Panachord 25073, 1s. 6d.) and it is rather a relief to 
turn to the gentler method of Florence Oldham in Sittin’ at a 
table laid for two, Parkin’ in the moonlight (Col. DB623, 2s. 6d.) 
and What's keepingmy Prince Charming? and One little 
raindrop (DB640, 2s. 6d.). Delightful fragments. 


Cupid’s Army 

This month there are more singers of the modern love-song 
pouring forth their lays than I remember fora longtime. They 
all seem to me so good of their kind that it is difficult to know 
whom to recommend first. Geoffrey Gwyther after singing 
‘‘heavy hero” réles in musical comedy for many years is 
surprisingly sympathetic in his second record in the modern 
style, You forgot your gloves and Sweet and Lovely (Decca 
F2586, Is. 6d.): his first, Out of Nowhere and Lazy Day 
(F2518) was still a little starchy. Jack Gordon is another 
vocalist who has the advantage of a good voice and he usually 
makes attractive records; Time alone will tell and Vienna, 
City of my dreams (Imperial 2575, 1s. 3d.) is no exception. 
George Metaxa, on the other hand, I found disappointing ; his 
voice seems to run away with him to the disadvantage of his 
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diction and I preferred And now yowre in my arms (H.M.V. 
B3940, 2s. 6d. and Decca F2432, ls. 6c.) as sung by young 
Val Rosing who is rapidly making a name for himself. His 
duets with John Burnaby on Regal MR419 (ls. 6d.) of I like 
a little girl like that and Honeymoon Lane are youthful and 
easy to listen to. Another return on Decca (this is a terrific 
list and the name won’t be kept out of these reviews for more than 
a few lines) is Ord Hamilton, who may not be a stylist but 
definitely knows how to convey that sense of intimacy that 
is the chief attraction of these records, sings One little raindrop, 
Dream a little dream of me (F 2522, 1s. 6d.), Faithfully yours and 
When your lover has gone (F2471, 1s. 6d.) and Carl Brisson is 
guaranteed to once more flutter the feminine dovecotes with 
his Time alone will tell and Whistling in the dark (Decca F2579, 
ls. 6d.). Tom E. Lee in When you wore a Gingham gown 
(Sterno 786, 1s. 3d.), Allan O’Sullivan in Kiss me goodnight 
(Regal MR420, Is. 6d.), Sam Browne in Little Sweetheart of the 
Prairie (Radio 1537, 1s.), and Melville Gideon in Me (Parlo. 
R1042, 2s. 6d.) are all mildly sentimental about their love- 
affairs, while Leslie Hutchinson is even more upset than usual 
on both sides of his record. Note the dismal titles Gone and 
When your lover has gone (Parlo. R1041, 2s. 6d.). Leslie 
Holmes is not exactly optimistic, but at least he advises you 
with much feeling to Wrap your troubles in dreams (Sterno 785, 
ls. 3d.), while Harry Bentley backed up by the Blue Jays 
asserts that he Believes in you whatever happens (Winner 5365, 
ls. 6d.). The Four Voices in the same song are not so con- 
vincing (Regal MR416, 1s. 6d.) and The Big Four are equally 
half-hearted in You were my salvation (Col. DB641, 2s. 6d.). 
Derickson and Brown carry on the sad tale with Heartaches 
(H.M.V. B3955, 2s. 6d.) and Just one more chance (B3943, 
2s. 6d.). What a relief it is to turn to the direct method and 
cheerful chuckles of Mr. Flotsam and Mr. Jetsam who offer 
another amusing skit on the Americanization of our language 
called New Words for Old and a quaint twist of imagination 
called T'wo different men for our delectation on Col. DB624 
(2s. 6d.). Just as direct but totally different is Walter Miller 
who does more than anyone to lessen the depression each month 
with his nonsense songs so ably backed up by Harry Hudson’s 
Melody Men. This month he sings To-day I feel so happy and 
Smile, darn ya, smile (Winner 5372, 1s. 6d.) and Jt always starts 
to rain and Jolly good company (Winner 5382). Ain’t that the 
way it goes is @ panegyric on the cussedness of things and is 
treated with varying effect by the lively and clever Eddie and 
Rex, coupled with Me (H.M.V. B3961, 2s. 6d.), by Ross and 
Sargent (Parlo. R1053, 2s. 6d.) coupled with I found a million 
dollar baby and Paul England and his Speciality Octet coupled 
with Sally (Decca F2508, Is. 6d.). ‘The Three Ginx continue 
to improve with I like a little girl like that but are unnecessarily 
tiresome in I found you (Decca F2562, 1s. 6d.). The Lily of 
Laguna still blooms this month under the care of Victor 
Conway (Decca F2558, ls. 6d.), and Ben Malone in J don’t 
work for a living (Decca F2475, 1s. 6d.) copies the hill-billy 
style very cleverly. 
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Some of the best 

The Parlophones are late. I can only mention three beauties, 
a Grand Symphony Orchestra in Tales of Hoffmann Selection 
(£11126) and By the blue Hawaiian Waters and Ina Chinese 
Temple Garden (E11167) and Edith Lorand and her Viennese 
Orchestra in The Druid’s Prayer and Missouri waltzes (R1054). 
Harry Hemsley (R1050), Reg. Grant (R1052) and Richard 
Tauber (RO20160) are, variously, in their very best form. 


Odd Numbers 


The 98th Lecture published by Columbia for the International 
Educational Society consists of Miss V. Sackville-West reading 


from her poem The Land which won the Hawthornden Prize ~ 


for 1927 (Columbia D40192-3, 12in.). The voice, so well 
known to radio listeners, is faithfully recorded. The head- 
quarters of this most valuable Society is 26, Buckingham Gate, 
London, S8.W.1. 

The conclusion of the Presidential Address to the British 
Association made by Gen. the Rt.-Hon. J. C. Smuts, P.C., 
C.H., F.R.S. was recorded by the H.M.V. mobile recording 
van under considerable difficulties on two 12in. discs (C12 and 
13) and matrices of it were deposited in the British Museum. 
The Scientific World Picture of To-day is pretty stiff going, 
and General Smuts’ delivery of it does not help the floundering 
follower of his exegesis. 

Among records of bird-song the latest from Dr. Karl Reich’s 
aviary at Bremen (H.M.V. B3958, 2s. 6d.) must rank very high. 
It combines the unaccompanied chorus of woodland songs with, 
on the other side, a waltz Hawaiian Memories played by string 
band against a sustained background of canary song. 

Yet another “‘ puzzle’ or double-track record (Col. DB627, 
2s. 6d.) contains songs by Nellie Walker and violin solos by 
Bernard Reillie: fragments not masterpieces, suited for 
amusing the children or for mild betting purposes, at evens. 

For the General Election an ingenious and Simple Song of 
Safeguarding by Maurice Elwin and partner was issued on 
Zono. 5971 (1s. 6d.). On the reverse Elwin sings We stand for 
King and Country with his accustomed skill in making some- 
thing out of anything. 

The Folies Musicales or burlesques of various kinds of 
national songs by Betove have proved so popular when broad- 
cast by the London Editor that Parlophone now issues the 
record as a special edition, RA222.016, 10in., 4s. This tour 
de force must be added to every collection. It is as clever and 
cruel as Elizabeth Pollock’s imitations. 

Catcheside-Warrington is the well-known arranger and singer 
of Tyneside songs, and two more records containing Blaydon 
Races and The Paanshop Bleezin’ (Winner 5368, Is. 6d.), 
The Cliffs of Old Tynemouth and a monologue Haak’s Men 
(5367) will be widely welcomed wherever Tyneside folk are 
gathered. 

Friedl Lusser, the yodler of ‘‘ The White Horse Inn,” has a 
second record (Col. DB366, 2s. 6d.) not very different from her 
first. When I sing my yodel song and I’m always happy give 
scope for the display of a particularly pleasant kind of yodling. 

Health and Slimming Exercises for Use in the Home, arranged 
and spoken by Edit Mezey with Musical Accompaniment, says 
the label; and there is no more to be said about H.M.V. 
B3948-50 (2s. 6d. each), except that the lady has a pleasant 
encouraging manner and an unusual accent, that the music 
and recording are right, and that the problem of explaining 
exercises on a record, instead of printing the instructions 
separately, and of not making daily repetition of them a torture 
to the patient, has not been solved. 

The series of Useful Phrases in English and a foreign 
language recorded by H.M.V. is evidently a success: or 
rather Rex Palmer’s initial experiments were. Now we have 
English-German (C2263), English-Italian (C2264) and English- 
Swedish (C2265), all 12in., 4s. They seem excellently devised 
to polish up one’s memory before going abroad, and were 
evidently made before we went off the gold standard. 
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America To-Day 


John Hammond’s Letter to Edgar Fackson 


For November there are more than a few excellent hot records. 

That altogether extraordinary Negro pianist, Garland Wilson*, has 
just recorded Little Joe and Carmichael’s Georgia on my mind for Columbia. 

Of Venuti’s new unreleased recordings there is but one which is up to 
the standard of Tempo di Modernaget. The Wolf Wobble shows off 
Dorsey, Signorelli and Venuti at their very best, but their other records 
are merely transcriptions of punkish Broadway melodies, and not too 
interesting at that. 

Red Nichols has gathered up his old Pennies—Schutt, Dorsey, Mole, and 
Vie Burton—and has made some recordings he regards as so extremely 
old-fashioned that they may not be released at all. His new orchestra 
at the Park Central has undergone drastic changes, what with Snub 
Pollard going to Columbia University, Al Foster, the trombonist, going to 
Tobias at the Palais D’Or, and Art Shaw joining Freddy Rich. 

The other day, suffering from curiosity as to the fate of Gennett 
records, I wrote to the company in Indiana for some catalogues. I got 
back a list of Champion discs, which retail at three for a dollar, and contain 
a few which are literally gems. Two of their coloured orchestras, 
Barbecue Joe and His Hot Dogs and Smokey Joe and His Onions, have 
made excellent versions of such tunes as Shake that thing, It’s tight like 
that and Up the country. The first contains about the finest stat vocal 
[ have ever heard, and has no little beauty. Among the white orchestras 
there is one headed by Wingy Mannone, the one-armed cornetist who sings 
in Red Nichols’ Brunswick record of Corrine Corrina. In the present 
list of Champions, Mannone has but one disc, on which are excellent 
interpretations of Tar Paper Stomp and Weary Blues. If you are 
interested write to the Starr Piano Company at Richmond, Indiana. 

As usual nothing of any worth has come from the pens of the Broadway 
tunesters, and the burden of keeping ‘ jazz” interesting still rests on 
the shoulders of a small number of white and coloured musicians. 

The white contingent is still represented mainly by such as Venuti, the 
Dorseys, Bennie Goodman, Schutt and a few others of like calibre who are 
as good as almost any white musician this country has produced. 

But good as they are, they fall far short of the coloured musicians in 
Harlem whom they do their best to imitate. There is no white orchestra 
in the country to compare with Chick Webb’s, which has been playing 
for the past month at the Savoy Ballroom on Lennox Avenue. They are 
adept at playing almost anything, and their arrangements, by Bennie 
Carter (who is now with the re-formed McKinneys Cotton Pickers) and 
others, are tremendously advanced. Many excellent musicians brave 
Harlem nightly just to hear the tone and the almost perfect ensemble 
which characterises the orchestra. Even the excellent work of Duke 
Ellington, Hopkins, Henderson, and the Blue Rhythm Boys can hardly 
compare to Webb at his best. Incidentally, the band has recently 
recorded a batch of selections for Victor, soon to be released. 

One finds almost every white saxophonist in New York trying to imitate 
Jimmy Noone, a coloured virtuoso from Chicago who is known chiefly for 
his many Vocalion records which usually fail to do him justice. He it is, 
[ believe, who is responsible for the curious croaky tone in which Ben 
Goodman, Arthur Shaw, and the other good clarinetists of New York at 
the moment delight. Earl Hine’s piano playing, likewise, is unexcelled 
and much copied by both races. It is only on the violin that one finds a 
lack of proficiency among Negroes, with Eddie South a solitary exception. 

In New York there is a lamentable dearth of good white bands, with 
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Reviened by 
EDGAR JACKSON 


The Season in full swing 


One hundred and eighty titles—in spite of the times 


OU have only to see the pile of records I have for review this 

month to realise that the season has started off in earnest. 

Although times are supposed to be bad and sales dropping, the 
dance records (with the addition of an odd half-dozen rhythmic vocals) 
of the best half-dozen makes alone total no less than 180. As usual, 
many arrived at the last minute. 

Of course I shall not be able to say much about each, or even deal with 
them all, not so much on account of shortage of time as space, but I 
shall endeavour to write of all that are interesting, either for merit or 
lack of it, as I think it as necessary to warn you against those which are 
poor as to encourage you to consider those which are good. 


Hylton banks on entertainment 

{ suppose it not only cannot be helped, but should not be unexpected 
in view of their continual stage performances and only occasional playing 
for dancing, but I cannot help feeling sorry to find Jack Hylton and His 
Orchestra sacrificing rhythm for concert effect to such an extent. 
Musically the band is a wonderful proposition and admittedly the world’s 
best stage and popular concert orchestra. It could yet be one of the 
world’s finest dance bands if it would pay a little more heed to rhythm. 

However, if the records are not ideal to dance to, they are certainly 
attractive as light entertainment. I particularly liked the slow fox-trot 
version of Horatio Nichols’ latest tune, 7'ime will tell (v) (H.M.V. B6064), 
with its trumpet solo to celeste accompaniment and colourful muted 
trombones in the last chorus. This tune is about the best thing this 
British composer, who is usually too commercial to be good, has done. 
The backing is a most tuneful waltz, J believe in you (v). 

But probably Hylton’s biggest seller will be Z7'he changing of the guard 
(v) (H.M.V. B6071), a 6-8 which is really inspiring. The backing is 
Lehar’s popular You are my heart’s delight (v) from ‘* Land of Smiles.” 
This lovely number never will make a good dance tune and, although 
labelled fox-trot, Hylton wisely goes in no more for dance rhythm than 
the retention of tempo, thus giving himself a chance effectively to exploit 
the air’s true melodic beauty. 

Those who like comedy numbers should enjoy Hylton’s T'o-day J feel 
so happy (v) (H.M.V. B6070), with its jolly vocal refrain and really 
infectious laughs. 

The use of xylophone throughout the record is likely to sell the novelty 
tune, The circus comes to town (H.M.V. B6076), which is, in fact, practic- 
ally a xylophone solo with orchestral accompaniment. Another good 
seller should be Hylton’s lively performance of the bright, convivial 6-8 
song Jolly good company (v) (H.M.V. B6069). 


Ambrose again in great form 

Ambrose and His Orchestra continue to pick the best tunes, and make 
of them records that are tuneful, rhythmical and, above all, interesting 
and stylish, without indulging in the metaphor generally described as 
hot and thus becoming too involved for public taste. 

Played brightly in medium fox-trot tempo and with excellent modern 
dance rhythm are Little Girl (v) (H.M.V. B6062), Income Tax on love (v) 
(H.M.V. B6075) and You can’t stop me from lovin’ you (v) (H.M.V. 
B6061). They have colour and personality and are stylish in every sense 
of the word. The Queen was in the parlour (v) (H.M.V. B6075) is more of 
a novelty number and put over with some unusual vocal effects. A 
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delightful performance of Nevertheless (v) (H.M.V. B6067) brings us to 
the sentimental melody numbers, in the same category being Just one 
more chance (v) (H.M.V. B6061) and Wrap your troubles in dreams (v) 
(H.M.V. B6062). Me (v) (H.M.V. B6068), a bright tune, comes as 
regards treatment midway between the lively and more simply melodious 
interpretations. 

Income Tax on love, The Queen was in the parlour, Nevertheless, and a 
one-step Smile, darn ya, smile (v) (H.M.V. B6067), which tries to get hot 
and is not up to the standard of the others, features the female vocal trio 
which you have probably heard broadcasting on Saturday nights with 
the band. A vogue for female trios, if they can be obtained in this 
country, which I doubt, is likely to result from the wonderful records of 
the Boswell Sisters by Brunswick. Ambrose’s young ladies, however, 
have a very great deal to learn before they can be considered good in 
even what they do, which is of course much less ambitious than anything 
undertaken by the unique Boswell girls. 


Ray Noble, with the New Mayfair Dance Orchestra, is another who 
knows how to make a record commercial, and yet good from the connois- 
seur’s point of view. He manages to get away from the stereotyped 
routines, puts interesting stuff into his orchestrations and his band of 
west-end stars is now as efficient as any in London. I am sure you will 
enjoy his two slow fox-trot versions of Honeymoon Lane (v) and Hang 
out the stars in Indiana (v) (H.M.V. B6055) which have colour, personality 
and style. The vocal refrains are by Al. Bowlly of Roy Fox’s band—still 
the be3t rhythmic-ballad singer in the country. 


Exploiting the lady vocalists 


The main interest in Waring’s Pennsylvanians’ (Amer.) J found a 
million dollar baby (v) (H.M.V. B6065) lies in the use of a female vocal 
trio. Although it is not much better than Ambrose’s, it is used rather 
more ambitiously, its parts being more an integral part of the orchestral 
score. Sing a litile jingle (v) on the other side by the same band shows a 
good deal of ambition on the part of the arranger in an effort to get 
continual change of colour, but is conspicuous mainly for the re-incarna- 
tion of the gentleman with the voice like a frog’s who was such fun in 
some of the band records years ago. 


Rudy Vallee with His Orchestra (Amer.) does some more of his flapper 
paralysing stuff in two waltzes, Many happy returns of the day (v) and 
Why Dance (v) (H.M.V. B6073). Why Dance is certainly a sweet tune, 
and should become a hit. So will the other, even though it isn’t in the 
same class as a melody. ws 


Continental style performances are represented by Marek Weber and 
His Orchestra (Germ.) in a warm and colourful slow waltz performance of 
Just because I lost my heart to you (v) (H.M.V. B6072) and The Lewis 
Ruth Band (Germ.) in a Tango called Jn a little rendezvous (v) (which is on 
the reverse), a waltz, Hine Kleine Reise im Fruhling Mit Dir (v) and 
another Tango, Jn Der Laube (last two H.M.V. EG2246). All have vocal 
refrains in German. 


A “ Regal” debut 

Percival Mackey and His Band at the Kit-Cat Restaurant, who make 
their début on Regal, are disappointing. The outfit is very musicianly, 
but, although some of the solo playing is.good, the genera] style of the 
rhythm of the ensemble is very Palais-y, sometimes um-tshng, um-tshing, 
other times tum-te, tum-te, tum-te, and there seems little understanding 
of what tempo best suits a tune. For instance, the sweet melody, Time 
will tell (v) (MR421), is jazzed up at well over 50 bars to the minute. 
Their remaining titles are Just one more chance (v) (also MR421); T'o-day 
I feel so happy (v) and I’m thrw’ with love (MR422); and This is the day 
of days (v) and Song of happiness (v) (MR424). 


Continued from col. 1, page 231. 


the possible exception of Red Nichols’, which has improved greatly since 
last month. Bert Lown’s, which you know was once a reasonably good 
organisation, is now racked by dissension and seems to be not far from 
finished. Gay Lombardo also has no charms for me. 

Ina small and unpretentious “club” on Fifty-Kighth Street Joe Sullivan, 
perhaps the best of our hot pianists, and Red Mackenzie’s Mound City 
Blue Blowers perform nightly as best they can, although sometimes 
drowned out by the highly stimulated patrons. Needless to say, it is by 
far the best jazz to be found south of 125th Street. 

J. H. 





* Garland Wilson’s |e 9 solo record of Limehouse Blues and Dear Old Southland 
was broadcast from London by Mr. Christopher Stone in his programme of hot 
American dance records on July 31st last and was acclaimed as a masterpiece. 

t To be issued by Parlophone on Nov. 15th, under the title of Tempo di Barrel. 


Ted Lewis on Columbia again 

The Columbias contain the usual large output by Jack Payne and 
His B.B.C. Dance Orchestra, but I am not reviewing them because if 
you are an admirer of the band you will have heard (or hear) it play the 
tunes in much the same way over the Radio, and if you are not you 
won’t be interested anyway. 


Billy Cotton and His Band have on Col, CB350 a_ bold, symphonic 
version of the lovely Rasbach ballad, T'rees (v), but I don’t like it as 
much as the H.M.V. by Hylton, or the Brunswick by Isham Jones. 
On the reverse they play Smile, darn you, smile (v). Their Honeymoon 
Lane (v) on Col. CB349 compares poorly with the H.M.V. by the New 
Mayfair Dance Band, nor am I enamoured with their I’ve got a new love 
affair (v) which, on the reverse, is, I think, rather blatant. 


Among the remaining Columbias are Ted Wallace and His Campus 
Boys (Amer.) in a musicianly, but rather uninspired, even though it has 
some colour, version of I’m an unemployed sweetheart (CB359) (v), the 
backing to which is a like Under your window to-night (v) by Smith 
Ballew’s Orchestra (Amer.), which is not what it has been and ought 
still to be; The Knickerbockers (Amer.) in (on CB352) Sing a little 
jingle (v) and Nevertheless (v) and, on CB360, Me, which though still 
on stereotyped lines are rather more interesting ; and, on the reverse 
of CB360, Paul Specht and His Orchestra (Amer.) in a mediocre You 
forgot your gloves. 


Perhaps the most interesting of these American-played Columbias 
is Ted Lewis’ Orchestra’s (Amer.) One More Time (v) (CB351) which, 
although not one of their best, is in advance of their I love you the same 
sweet way (v) on the reverse. In both Ted, of course, does his usual 
eyewash vocal stuff and there is fine trumpet work by ‘* Muggsy ”’ Spanier. 


Although neither Adios (v) (Col. CB354), labelled “‘ Rumba fox-trot ” 
(whatever that may be), nor the backing Siboney (v), contradictorily 
labelled both ‘‘ Danzon ” (a Cuban dance) and “ fox-trot,”” by Madriguera 
and His Orchestra (? origin), is idiomatically any more authentic than 
the usual commercial records of South American dance music issued 
here, the Spanish atmosphere of both the tunes and their interpretations 
is a welcome change and the records are certainly pleasing to listen to. 
The vocal refrains are sung in English. 


Parlophones for Parlour games 

If you like quite straightforward, orthodox, melody records with polite 
society dance rhythm, in the Parlophone lists Ben Selvin’s Orchestra’s 
Waiting for the moon (v) and Without that gal (v) (R1036), Sing a little 
jingle (v) and I’m an unemployed sweetheart (v) (R1035), Take it from me 
(v) and Hikin’ down the highway (v) (R1046), and Me (v) and Give me your 
affection, honey (R1047), and the Golden Terrace Orchestra’s Slow but sure 
(v) and What are you thinking about, baby? (v) (R1045) should appeal to 
you, though personally, in spite of the very musicianly playing which 
makes them tuneful, I find the stereotyped orchestrations and idiom 
rather tame. It is true that good sweet melodies, such as the delightful 
Waiting for the moon and Slow but sure, not only have enough merit in 
themselves to stand this very prosaic treatment, but almost demand it, 
also that now and again something interesting happens—e.g., the stylish 
trumpet chorus in Me and the rhythmic violin chorus in Sing a little 
jingle—but for the rest—well, if you want to know what I mean play the 
Parlo. record of Take it from me and then the Brunswick by the wonderful 
Casa Loma band with its marvellous orchestration and brilliant style. 


Billy Mason on Brunswick 


The Brunswick catalogue consists mostly of American recordings, 
but certain essential titles not available from America are being made 
here. Billy Mason, from the Café de Paris, and His Band are responsible 
for Mausie (v) and Pardon Madam (v) from “ Viktoria and Her Hussar ” 
(Bruns. 1200), and, on 1208, a novelty fox-trot, Cupid’s Army (v), and 
Ali Baba’s Camel (v), a comedy song which is going to be the Pantomime 
hit this Christmas. All four are good of their kind. Mausie is the best. 
The good orchestration by Sid Phillips is stylishly interpreted, the last 
chorus, with its modern scoring for, and performance by, Lew Davis on 
trombone being a particularly nice piece of work. Although a part of 
Chappells’ Bond Street piano show-rooms was used as a makeshift 
studio, the reproduction is perfectly satisfactory. What a big part luck 
plays in recording. This room, built for anything but recording, produces 





Amer.—American artists recorded in America. 
Germ.—German artists recorded in Germany. 
v—With vocal refrain. All are fox-trots except where otherwise stated. 
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THE BEST OF THE MONTH. 


DANCE BANDS. 
Honeymoon Lane by The New Mayfair 
Dance Orchestra (H.M.V. B6058). 
Income Tax on Love and The Queen was 
in the Parlour by Ambrose and His 

Orchestra (H.M.V. B6075). 

I believe in you (Waltz) by Jack Hylton’s 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6046). 

Little Girl and Wrap your troubles in 
dreams by Ambrose and His Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6062). 

Why Dance (Waltz) by Rudy Vallee’s 
Connecticut Yankees (H.M.V. B6073). 


at first go better results 
than some specially built 
studios which have been 
tried out in every con- 
ceivable way. How little 
is still known of the 
theory of acoustics. 


The poisonality (I’m 
not meaning to be rude 
—that’s only the way 
they pronounce it in 
America) vocal] choruses 
which Ben Bernie 
(Amer.) himself sings in 
his band’s records of Me 
(v) and Pardon me, pretty 
baby (v) (Bruns. 1201) 
alone should sell the 
records, but there are 
things to listen to apart 
from them, some clever 


NOVELTY AND COMEDY DANCE 
BANDS. 


Changing of the Guard (6-8) by Jack 
Hylton’s Orchestra (H.M.V. B6071). 


Jolly good company by Jack Payne’s effects sustaining the 
B. B.C. Dance Orchestra (Col.CB357). interest. 

To-day I feel so happy by Jack Hylton’s 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6070). Decca 


Roy is a wily old Fox. 
Each month he makes 
his records sound more 
and more simple and 
tuneful to attract a big 
public; thus they are 
essentially commercial, 
but he doesn’t give me 
the chance to use the 
word in a sarcastic sense because behind this veneer of tuneful simplicity 
is such an obvious understanding of dance music at its best. Everything 
is efficiently and stylishly done, the rhythm is good and the orchestrations 
seldom seem barren of some effective and neatly carried out idea that 
makes you nod approvingly as you murmur to yourself “ that’s nice.” 
Amongst the best of this month’s Decca records by Roy Fox and His Band 
are Time will tell (v) (F2513), Just one more chance (v) (F2580) and 
Sweet and Lovely (v) (F2514), which are given slow, sweet treatments ; 
Take it from me (v) (F2581) and Sing another chorus (v) (F2514), which 
are somewhat quicker; Smile, darn you, smile (v) (F2580) and That’s what 
I like (v) (F2581) which are more lively still; and Song of Happiness (v) 
(F2574), which, in one-step tempo, is quite rollicking. 

I am sorry to have to say that Roy has been, and is still, very ill, 
and it says much for his pluck that he carried on through his stage show 
at the Carlton Theatre the other week although he was so bad that two 
doctors were in the wings waiting for him to collapse. I am sure we all 
wish him a speedy recovery. 


VOCAL. 
A million dollar baby and I’m thru’ with 
love by Bing Crosby (Bruns. 1197). 
I’m all dressed up with a broken heart 
and What’s the use by Connie Boswell 
(Bruns, 1198). 


In the Decea lists are also no less than 16 titles by Arthur Lalley 
and the Million-Airs, and to most of them the same remarks as I have 
made about Roy Fox’s band to a great extent apply. Among the best 
are an amusing performance of that entertaining skit on hot rhythm, Just 
a crazy song (Vv) (F2504), which is backed with The Queen was in the 
Parlour (v); Fall in and follow the band (v) (F2573), which was not 
made without an eye on its less serious possibilities ; Jolly Good Company 
(v) and Jt always starts to rain (v) (F2520) which are comedy fox-trots ; 
bright, rhythmical versions of I can’t do without you (v) (F256%) and 
It’s the girl (v) (F2565) and a very fair interpretation of Sally, the waltz 
(v) (F2573) from the Gracie Fields picture. 


Other Deccas which are also excellent value for ls. 6d. are At your 
command (v) and The kiss that you've forgotten (v) (F2509) and Oh it looks 
like rain (v) and J like a little girl like that (v) (F2511) by The Blue Lyres. 





Vocal 


Brilliant debut of Connie Boswell as a Soloist 

_The first solo records by Connie Boswell (Amer.) of the famous Boswell 
Sisters are issued this month. She sings two most attractive songs, 
Whatis it? and I’m all dressed up with a broken heart (Bruns, 1198). Connie 
is less on the hot and more on the rhythmic ballad side here than she is 
in the Brunswick records by the three sisters, but she is none the less 
fascinating for that. She has an abundance of personality and It, which 
she uses to the full, but never to the detriment of that sense of rhythmic 








style which is the acid test of all artists who devote their talents to popular 
songs, which, even when sung as ballads, demand a background of real 
rhythm to make them completely effective. 


Those who read THE GRAMOPHONE regularly may remember a remark 
I made some months ago that Bing Crosby (Amer.) of the Three Rhythm 
Boys (late of Whiteman’s Band) was the world’s finest hot and rhythmic- 
ballad singer. Since then Bing has become a Radio star in America. 
Also numerous records by him have been issued here by Brunswick and 
H.M.V. and you may be wondering why I have not waxed eloquent and 
done the “I told you so” business. The fact is, however, that so far I 
have not thought any did Bing justice. But there are two in rhythmic- 
ballad style this month—I’m thru’ with love and, particularly, I found a 
million dollar baby (Bruns. 1197)—on which I am ready to let my stated 
opinion be judged. Hear them and see if you don’t agree with me. 


—_—_@~——_ — 


Hot Rhythm Records 
Duke Ellington introduces new H.M.V. Series 


Joy will certainly be evoked in the hearts of enthusiasts by the news 
that the latest stronghold to surrender to their demands for more hot 
music is none other than the august and hitherto impregnable 
H.M.V. citadel. The first titles—Limehouse Blues and Echoes of the 
Jungle (H.M.V. B6066), both by the famous Duke Ellington and His 
(Coloured) Orchestra (Amer.)—appear in H.M.V.’s first December 
supplement. They introduce what is to be known officially as the 
H.M.V. Hot Rhythm Series, which is to be reserved exclusively for 
American performances of hot novelties, and in which we are promised at 
least two titles a month regularly, and more if the demand warrants it. 

There is much more in this innovation than the fact that it enlarges 
for those whose tastes lie in this direction a field of choice which, although 
it has lately been widened by the recent reappearance of the Brunswick 
record to take its place beside the excellent Parlophone ‘‘ Rhythm-Style ” 
Series, is still too restricted. For one thing it proves that the demand for 
the hot record is growing, by which one may assume that the public is 
becoming more sophisticated. Secondly, it means that we may expect 
some excellent and very original performances, for H.M.V. have the call 
on the American Victor catalogue, the hot dance portion of which is 
packed up with good things which have yet to be heard in this country. 

That the genuine cream of the Victor hot catalogue will find its way 
into this new H.M.V. Series is vouched by the fact that the none too 
easy task of choosing the best things from the large quantity of good 
material available has been entrusted to H.M.V.’s enlightened dance 
music expert, Ray Noble. His judgment alone could have been relied 
upon implicitly, but he is, as a matter of fact, doing me the honour of 
considering my suggestions before making his final decisions each month. 

I am delighted to see that H.M.V. are segregating these hot recordings 
from their ordinary dance records by giving them a special series with 
a title of its own, as it will make them easy to find. 

That H.M.V. should inaugurate their new Hot Rhythm Series with 
Limehouse Blues is a happy gesture. Not only do we find Elling- 
ton at his best, but of 
the few dance tunes 
which have that some- 
thing which enables 
them to live and be- 
come what might be 
called “‘ classics of the 
rhythmic era,” Lime- 
house Blues by Philip 
Braham is, I believe, 
about the only one by 
an English composer. 


THE BEST OF THE MONTH. 


HOT DANCE BANDS. 

Big House Blues by The Harlem Foot- 
Warmers and 

Dark Town Strutters Ball by the Celestial 
Beings (Parlo. R1004 New “ Rhythm- 
Style ’’ Series Nos. 98 and 97). 

China Girl by the Casa Loma Orchestra 
(Parlo. R1003 New “ Rhythm-Style ” 
Series No. 94). 

Echoes of the jungle and Limehouse 
Blues by Duke Ellington’s Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6066). 

House of David Blues (The) by Connie’s 
Inn Orchestra (Bruns. 1205). 

Rose of Washington Square by Red 
Nichols’ Five Pennies (Bruns. 1204). 

Snake Hips by the Blue Rhythm Boys 
(Bruns. 1206). 

When your lover has gone and When its 
sleepy time down south by Louis 
Armstrong’s Orchestra (Parlo. R1034 
New “ Rhythm-Style” Series Nos. 
96 and 95). 


As you may re- 
member, Braham com- 
posed this number for 
one of André Charlot’s 
war-time revues at the 
Comedy Theatre, and 
it was appropriately 
staged in a Chinese set- 
ting (an opium den, if 
memory serves me) 
with subdued lights, 
and a_ general atmo- 
sphere of what is 
gaudily called the in- 
scrutable mystery of the 
East was produced. The 
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composition itself conveys this atmosphere, and if it has not the class of 
the more serious classics it certainly has emotional power and always 
makes me think of a lost soul crying out for the answer to a question which 
has none. Ellington has, of course, retained this atmosphere. A master 
of colours and bizarre effects in orchestration, he conjures this vision for 
me even more vividly than usual. Although the interpretation has the 
strong sense of rhythm and modern idiom for which coloured dance bands, 
and Ellington’s in particular, are renowned, it is not a record to which I 
prefer to dance. It has something deeper than the rhythmic impulse 
which, after all, is the essential inspiration for dancing, and I prefer to sit 
down and listen, sometimes simply to the amazing dexterity of the 
individual musicianship and the sheer cleverness of the effects and ideas 
Ellington has introduced into his orchestration, sometimes for the deeper 
emotions it conveys: it depends on the mood I am in: but whichever 
way I want to look at it, it always satisfies me and I find that no matter 
what Ellington does, he usually manages to do it as only a born genius 
can. I am by no means sure that Limehouse Blues is not the best hot 
record ever issued in this country. 


A more serious aspect 


Echoes of the Jungle, composed by Clarence Williams, the coloured 
entertainer, is one of those essentially negro tunes, the Blues idiom of the 
melodies of which always seems to touch something in the deeper side of 
the coloured musician. Ellington is particularly responsive to them, 
and the ingenious effects he weaves into them only go to enhance the 
obviousness with which he lays bare the soul of his race. There are, 
however, many who may not recognise this more fundamental aspect, 
for one has not only to know the negro races but to understand their 
music to appreciate it, and we white folk are sometimes rather too 
intolerant of the lack of restraint, and to some extent refinement, in 
this race music to admit that it has a deeper significance. Those who 
feel this way are likely to consider the performances merely for their 
unique sense of rhythm, conglomeration of boldly produced colours and 
effects and the instrumental prowess with which everything is carried out, 
and to them I can only say that both Limehouse Blues and Echoes of the 
Jungle are exemplary in these respects. 


Another fine specimen of the work of Duke Ellington and His Orchestra 
is Big House Blues, which is issued in the Parlophone (R1004) ‘“‘ Rhythm- 
Style ” Series (No. 98) with the band under its usual Parlophone name, 
the Harlem Footwarmers. Rather lighter, and less intricate in construc- 
tion, Big House Blues has not the emotional depth of either Limehouse 
Blues or Echoes of the Jungle, and, featured in slow-fox-trot measure, 
is more of a dance record. Although in more subdued vein it has the 
real Ellington touches of originality and modern rhythmic style, and is 
very neatly conceived and interpretated. Generally a good instance of 
Ellington in one of his less daring, but none the less interesting moods. 

7 


_—- 


Colman Hawkins does it again 


The backing is an old rag-time era favourite, Darktown Strutters Ball 
(v) played by ‘* Red *? McKenzie and the Celestial Beings (Amer.) (how I 
love this name for a dance band) the personnel of which combination I 
gave last month when reviewing its first record, I can’t believe that you’re 
in love with me. Played as a quick-step it is a real orgy of inspiring hot 
rhythm. Unlike I can’t believe that you're in love with me, Strutters Ball 
features all the melody instruments in hot solos. MeKenzie starts things 
off with a chorus of Blue-Blowing, after which Jimmy Dorsey does his 
stuff on his clarinet only to give place to some good piano solo work by 
Jack Rusin, which unfortunately is rather under recorded. A neat 
and stylish vocal refrain by MeKenzie follows and then the inimitable 
Hawkins is let lose on his tenor saxophone. With its clever phrases and 
brilliant execution, this piece of playing is I think the month’s star turn 
in hot solos with Muggsy Spanier’s trumpet effort (which comes next) a 
good second. 


Hot as Darktown Strutters Ball is, it is, however, by no means the 
hottest effort among this month’s Parlophone ‘“ Rhythm-Styles.” 
China Girl (R1033 New “ Rhythm-Style ” Series No. 94) and its backing 
China Boy (New “ Rhythm-Style ” Series No. 93) both beat it. 

The latter is by a recording combine put together by Red McKenzie 
and Eddie Condon, which they call their Chicagoans(Amer.); the ,ormer 
by the brilliant band which we have learned to know as the 0.K. Rhythm 
Kings (Amer.), although for some unexplained reason it appears on the 
label under its original title, the Casa Loma Orchestra, in spite of the 
fact that the name 0.K. Rhythm Kings is retained on the explanatory 
pamphlet issued with the record—probably just a mistake in Parlophone’s 
labelling department. 

Like previous records by this band, China Girl is again conspicuous for 
a clever orchestration, rhythmic dash and style, and fine precision and 
neatness of ensemble, for which qualities the band has always been noted. 


You will observe that, in place of the more usually employed pizzicato 
and slapping mode of hot interpretation, the string-bass is bowed through- 
out the record, and I am interested to note, quite apart from the purely 
rhythmic aspect, how this has produced an appropriate, oriental atmos- 
phere, particularly in the movement following the introduction, where the 
use of clarinets in harmony for the melody further enhances this 
characteristic colour. I should not, however, stress this matter of 
atmosphere as it is not made a prominent feature, at any rate to the 
extent, for instance, that Ellington does it in Limehouse Blues. The 
record gets home mainly as a very stylish dance interpretation of a clever 
orchestration in which outstandingly good solo playing by trumpet and 
tenor saxophone shares honours with brilliant team work. : 

It is probably safe to assume that there was no written orchestration 
for China Boy, and that, instead, what we hear is the result of spontaneous 
combustion at the time of performance. As is usual with hot records 
made on these lines, it consists mainly of hot solos, piano, tenor saxophone, 
trumpet and clarinet being particularly en evidence. Such parts as are 
by the ensemble are conspicuous mainly for hot extemporisations against 
the solo. When you have, as in this case, clever artists who can do it, 
there is much to be said for this procedure. Everyone has an absolutely 
free hand to do as he likes—and intriguing things keep on happening in 
the most delightfully unexpected manner. Even if it does become a bit 
of a jig-saw puzzle, they manage to make the pieces fit together in at 
times the most entertainingly tricky manner. If ever a record had 
rhythmic dash this one has, and I hand a bouquet to the bass player for 
his part of the show, and another to the tenor saxophone for, amongst 
other things, his lead-in after the red-hot string-bass break. 


Louis Armstrong does his stuff 


In their slow fox-trot record of the tuneful melody When your lover 
has gone (v) (Parlo. R1034, New “ Rhythm-Style ” Series No. 95) we 
find Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra (Amer.) in subdued, sentimental 
mood. The performance is neat and (for Armstrong) unusually straight- 
forward. The orchestra does little but accompany Armstrong, who carries 
the whole thing on his shoulders with his brilliant trumpet playing and a 
vocal chorus in which he drenches us with sentiment, This sort of thing 
done like this by anyone else would be shocking, but Armstrong always 
seems to save the situation, probably because you can never tell whether 
he is serious or whether it is all a big leg-pull. 

The slow Blues version of When its sleepy time down south (v) also by 
Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra, which is on the reverse, contains 
some delightfully sweet music. Armstrong, singing of his happiness at 
the thought of going home to the folks on the plantation, is again senti- 
mental, but this time genuine and not overdone. There is some cross 
patter between Armstrong and one of his cronies whom he meets in the 
street after not having seen him for years, which serves as a lead up to 
the subject of the song. Done by anyone else it would mean nothing, 
but the way Armstrong does it in his quaint negro dialect it is really 
amusing. 


“* Red” Nichols in better fettle 


Red Nichols and His Five Pennies’ (Amer.) performances of Rose of 
Washington Square and Shim-me-Sha-Wabble (Bruns. 1204) are a distinct 
improvement on their last month’s Moan, you moaners and How come you 
do me like you do, but they were in fact made some time prior to the 
October issues. However, sufficient unto the day. Consisting (after 
the first Ghoruses, which adhere closely enough to the original melodies 
at least to let you know what they are) of hot choruses, both this month’s 
titles show something of the old form of the band. Both sides have 
excéllent trombone solos and there is also much to be said for those by 
clarinet, tenor saxophone and piano. 


The House of David Blues (Bruns. 1205) by Fletcher Henderson and 
His Coloured Band (Amer.) under the name of Connie’s Inn Orchestra 
was mentioned by my good friend John Hammond in his letter to me 
which I published last month as being an outstanding record and I 
entirely agree with his opinion. An unexpected feature of the record 
is a hot violin solo, unexpected because, as Hammond happens to have 
mentioned this month, good negro violinists are quite a rarity. The 
performance, which is in Blues tempo, is very Blue in idiom, and needs 
hearing a few times before it can be thoroughly appreciated. The 
same remarks apply to Radio- Rhythm which, in quick tempo by the same 
band, is on the reverse and is even more negroid, 


Rather cleaner generally, but just as hot and ingenious, are the Blue 
Rhythm Boys’ (Amer.) versions of Snakes Hips and Every time I look at 
you (Bruns. 1206), two hot numbers by the band’s clever pianist, Edgar 
Hayes. The former is taken in quick-step, the latter in medium Blues 
tempo, and there is plenty to interest you in both performances. 

Epear JaoKsoy. 
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Collectors’ Corner 


A particularly interesting period in operatic history was 
recalled to me by the acquisition of a record by Noté, the 
eminent baritone of the Paris Opéra in the nineties, and a 
very prolific recorder for both Gramophone and Pathé Com- 
panies. I have traced this artist to Covent Garden in 1897, 
when he sang Valentine in’ the opening performance, in 
partnership with Eames and Plancgon. What times those 
were! In the same year Lohengrin was given, with the 
brothers de Reszke, Ancona, Melba and Julia Ravogli. 
Though Melba’s excursion into Wagner was a brief affair, such 
a cast could hardly be matched to-day ; and let me add that 
in those days one could hear Cavalleria with Calvé, de Lucia, 
and Ancona! 

It is usual to ignore this opera nowadays, and it is nearly 
thirty years since we have had an opportunity to hear it 
performed on anything approaching a grand scale, which may 
to some extent account for its relegation to travelling companies 
and the provinces. There is a boldness and sincerity about it, 
however, which moves me to predict for it a permanent place 
among the classics, when such superficialities as Tosca and 
Butterfly have taken their proper place in the musical scheme. 

If proper allowance be made for changes in recording tech- 
nique, the old records will prove beyond doubt that the singers 
at the turn of the century attained to a standard of perfection 
not to be found to-day. Certainly there is nobody to replace 
Plangon, Calvé, Ternina, or the Caruso of 1903-1911; and with 
the passing of Patti, de Lucia, Melba, Battistini, and Albani, 
that elusive art known as il bel canto is dead, except for those 
who have retained or acquired the interesting records of that 
golden age. 

I suppose that a mint copy of Angels ever bright and fair by 
Albani may be considered as something of a find, but such a one 
has come my way, and it provides a unique example of the 
heights of the technical perfection as well as personal vanity 
which were generally characteristic of the old-time ‘‘ stars.” 
Taken with deliberate slowness, and with a liberal admixture of 
** scoops,” this performance shows the “ diva’”’ to be a singer 
of the very highest order, making a parade of technical 
difficulties, only to overcome them with an easy art that would 
delight an old-fashioned professor of singing. No records by 
Jean de Reszke have been issued, but Edouard made a few for 
Columbia about 1903, with Scotti, Van Rooy, Schumann- 
Heink, and some others I have forgotten : they were not good, 
but would be interesting as collectors’ specimens. 

Most of us owe our acquaintance with Tamagno to the 
gramophone ; and we are left in no doubt that the originator 
of Otello has not since been equalled, despite Zenatello’s bold 
challenge in 1907, when superb renderings were given with 
Melba and Scotti in the other parts. I have an original copy 
of Tamagno’s Ora e per sempre in which he achieves intensely 
dramatic effect without tearing it to tatters, or for a moment 
blurring the march-like rhythm. His renderings of Hsultate 
and Morte d’ Otello are equally notable, and his Improviso is 
another outstanding performance. 

In addition to the copy of Caruso’s La mia canzone which 
I mentioned last month, I have been fortunate in obtaining an 
original 10-in. Vesti la giubba, with raised label, etched matrix 
number, and the surface “ pot holes ’’ so dear to the hearts of 
collectors. Two copies of the old 13}-inch Fonotypia single- 
sided records, in fine condition, was an unexpected find ; and 
three originals of Battistini’s first batch of 12-inch; two 1905 
Melbas ; a black-label Geraldine Farrar; the original Eames 
and Sembrich duet from Figaro (054200—not the re-numbered 
2-054100); and two copies of Plangon’s Le Veau d’Or, is 
surely a good enough “‘ bag ’’ to show that there are still plenty 
of interesting old records to be picked up. In fact, I am of 
opinion that the demand will in time create the supply, as 
there must still be great quantities somewhere, which the 
spread of collecting will presently bring to light. 


P. G. Hurst. 





Imported Recordings 


I have received some complaints about the excessive cost 
of various types of imported recordings (due to carriage, 
insurance, etc., in addition to duty) when ordered through 
provincial dealers. So long as no one in even the largest cities 
outside of London is prepared to lay himself out for this busi- 
ness, I can suggest no remedy except the cultivation of one of 
the specialists who advertise in THE GRAMOPHONE. 

The Radio Exhibition at Olympia—unlike Witzleben— 
still cuts out the recording side. Gramofans might have had 
that at the Aids to Teaching Exhibition in South Kensington ; 
whether it was insufficiently known or the title too repellent, 
very few of them did, though H.M.V. and Columbia had 
excellent exhibits. I was able to hear some of Sacha Guitry’s 
new set of recordings of passages from French literature 
(H.M.V. Fr., W1166—70), and as a result of my sampling I 
want to recommend these records very seriously to all who 
admire beautiful diction ; I hope there are some at least who 
would also care to hear Spanish finely spoken—in the Spanish 
H.M.V. set recorded last spring in honour of the Quinteros ; 
H.M.V.’s educational department would, I understand, be 
glad to hear from anyone interested in foreign diction records, 

The only additions to our abridged opera list are also Spanish 
—Serrano’s Claveles (H.M.V. album, AE3689—92) and the 
better-known Granvia on three Odeon (album; the copy I 
have seen had only matrix numbers, and these not in sequence). 
I am told that the complete Manon Lescaut (Col.) is aset worthy 
of attention; I have not been able to hear any of it; it is 
reputed tricky for fibrists. It is also satisfactory to note that 
Honegger’s experiment in operetta, Les Aventures du roi 
Pausole, is now represented by three French Odeon records, 
0238.297—-8 and 166.390. An Odeon venture of a different 
kind is Charpentier’s music for the festival of the Muse du 
Peuple (O170.125—7) ; efficiently written down to an open-air 
crowd, but only interesting as a type. A better joke is 
Stravinsky’s Suite No. 2 (0123.667). 

Now some notes which I might call an appendix t» the 
Connoisseur Catalogue : 

Symphonies: Tchaikovsky’s Fourth under Stokowski 
(Victor set M48) is quite old enough to have reached us ; the 
Fifth (Blech and Berlin §.0.0.—H.M.V. Ger., EJ659-63) is 
a September issue ; the latest Victor is Mozart, no. 40 (Stock 
and Chicago $.0.—set M109, nos. 7397-9); it does not seem 
to have startled the American reviewers. But of course 
Victor is concerned with its long-playing records at the moment, 
and the first list of these appears in the current American 
Phonograph press; how long shall we have to wait? To 
return, some other first-class issues which have not been 
transferred to the Connoisseur Catalogue are Stokowski’s 
Tannhduser Overture and Venusberg Music (Victor 7262-4 ; 
but now available on some European lists); Koussevitsky’s 
version of Pictures at an Exhibition (Moussorgsky—Ravel) on 
Victor 7372-5—a comparison with the new Polydor is 
interesting ; Coppola’s Roussel Swite (W1131-2), his Ravel 
Tombeau de Couperin (W1163-4), and Cellini Overture 


(W1141-2). 
Cortot plays Ravel : 





Instrumental : Sonatine and Jeux 
d’eau on DB1533-4; Busch has a Suite in A of Vivaldi and 
Siciliano by Geminiani on DB1524; and with Serkin, Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata Op. 12, No. 3 on DB1520-1; Paderewski 
tackles more Debussy, Danseuses de Delphes and Voiles, for 
which I have only the Victor number 1531 ; I can only mention 
Lortat’s 27 Htudes of Chopin (Op. 10, Op. 25, and the 3 
nouvelles Etudes-Columbia). 

An important recording now available to importers is 
Rachmaninoft’s Third Concerto (Horowitz and L.S8.0. under 
Coates) on DB1486-90; as his Symphony No. 2 is also 
available on Amer. Brunswick 50143—8, his music need no 
longer beyknown only by “a. couple of preludes and a 
concerto.’’ Neither work is so “‘ average’’ as the Isle of the 


Dead, T. L. MacDona.Lp. 
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CORTIS, Antonio, Tenor those tuneful, characteristic numbers that make one marvel 

Che gelida manina (Your tiny hand is frozen) at the neglect that Nicolai’s masterpiece has long undergone 
DB1468 Act I “ Bohéme ” (in Italian) Puccini ®t English hands. Had we a few more singers of the type of 
Lotte Schoene and Alexander Kipnis I think we should soon 


Salve, dimora (All hail thou dwelling)—Act 3 
“* Faust ”’ (in Italian) Gounod 
The pieces by which Signor Cortis is represented in this 
catalogue may be regarded as a decisive test of any operatic 
tenor’s claim to stand among acknowledged masters of his 
particular class or craft. The fact that he sings them well is, 
so to speak, his justification ; and these are exceedingly well 
sung. I do not object in the least to their being given, both 
of them, a semitone lower than they were written. They 
probably suit him the better for it, and consequently sound 
better, particularly the excellent high B’s, which are much 
to be preferred to pinched or shaky high C’s. The voice of 
this singer is incomparably finer than it was when I first 
reviewed his records a few years ago; it was pleasant enough 
then, but it is a splendid organ now, and in all probability has 
attained the full height of its beauty and power. The Salve, 
dimora is elegantly phrased, while Che gelida rings with just 
the right intensity of growing passion. 
H, K, 


DUPRE, Marcel, Organist 


JS Choral Prelude, Pts. I and II (Alexandra Palace 
DA4000 ti Organ) Bach 


This is a Marcel Dupré record left over from the ‘‘ Connoisseur 
Catalogue”: the Bach Choral Prelude, “ Farewell, I gladly 
bid thee.” Here Bach is in quiet mood—a lovely piece of 
economy in writing, as pastoral in its simplicity as almost 
anything he wrote for the organ. M. Dupré, as might be 
expected, plays it with obvious sympathy, leaving the simple 
outlines and the quiet harmonies to tell their own quiet, simple 
tale. Indeed, I place this disc among his very best—though 
that may be partly due to the fact that the piece is so eminently 
recordable. It is played on the Alexandra Palace organ, and 
for once there is nothing to complain of ; and the break falls 
admirably where the theme begins again, this time in inversion. 

C. H. W. 


KIPNIS, Alexander, Bass 


Als Bublein klein an der Mutter-Brust (When that 
I was as a tiny boy) ‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor ”’ Nicolai 

Fiinftausend Thaler (Five thousand thaler) ‘‘ Der 

L Wildschiitz ”’ Lortzing 


This is an air with chorus, sung by Falstaff in Nicolai’s 
delightful opera, The Merry Wives of Windsor—another of 


D2018 


find it in the Covent Garden repertory. It was in the Carl Rosa 
fifty-three years ago. A still more striking example of the 
basso’s versatility is heard in the air from Lortzing’s opera 
Der Wildschiitz, one of those ultra-Teutonic ditties of the old- 
fashion volkslied sort that distinguishes the ballads of Carl 
Loewe. I need scarcely add that the singer revels in both 
to his heart’s content. The chorus takes a prominent part 
in the Falstaff number, but in the other he has the field to 
himself and his humorous patter will evoke from you something 
more than a smile. 


LJUNGBERG, Gota, Soprano 
Eines Tages sehen wir (One fine day)—Act 2 
D2036 ‘*Madam Butterfly ”’ Puccini 
’) Als euer Sohn einst fortzog (Mother, you know the 
L story) ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana ”’ Mascagni 
There is a wistful charm in the rendering of these familiar 
airs that explains their choice for the new catalogue, apart 
from the interest of an individual reading in a text to which 
we are not accustomed where Puccini is concerned. The 
clear, bright Northern voice comes out refreshingly in both 
cases, if with no great variation of tone-colour, and the 
necessary dramatic feeling pervades each in turn. I cannot 
remember to have seen Miss Ljungberg either as Cho-cho-San 
or as Santuzza, even if she has sung them at Covent Garden ; 
but it is obvious from these records that the music of both 

characters suits her well. 


SPANI, Hina, Soprano 
‘El Majo Discreto (The Discreet Lover) Granados 
I have only one fault to find with these fascinating songs : 
they are too short. Rarely will you hear voice and music 
in combination to such pertection from the lips of a purely 
Spanish singer. The only way to compensate for the brevity 
of the display is to avail yourself of the gramophonist’s 
privilege and grant yourself as many encores as you please to 
take. There will be no one to object. The voice is, truly 
speaking, more of a mezzo-soprano than a soprano; hence 
the richer quality of the medium notes. Anyhow we have here 
a charming singer, with a style peculiarly her own and an art 
that is unimpeachable in its essentially Iberian nationality 
and depth of sentiment. I have often heard the delicious 
Discreet Lover of Granados, but never quite so deliciously sung. 

H. K. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


National Gramophonic Society 


The next meeting of the Society will take place on Friday, 
November 13th, at 6.30 p.m., and, as usual, it will be held at 
the N.G.S. headquarters, Murdoch’s Salons, 461 Oxford Street 
(almost opposite Selfridge’s), to which Mr. A. T, Evans, the 
manager of the gramophone department of Messrs. Murdoch, 
Murdoch & Co., has invited us. Members and their friends— 
and indeed all readers who are interested in the work of the 
Society—will be very welcome. 

The occasion of the meeting is the issue of three new N.G.S. 
records, Nos. 163-5, containing the late Peter Warlock’s 
setting of W. B. Yeats’s poem The Curlew, for which we were 
fortunate enough to obtain the enthusiastic help of the artists 
who performed the work at the Memorial Concert last spring— 
John Armstrong as the soloist, the International String Quartet, 
Robert Murchie (flute), and T. Macdonagh (English horn), with 
Constant Lambert conducting. 

To Mr. Lambert and to M. André Mangeot and Mr. Bernard 
Van Dieren, without whose help the recording would have been 
almost impossible, our best thanks are due; and also to Mr 
Gordon Bottomley, who not only instigated the undertaking, 
but contributed to the financing of it. 

The publication of the records is opportune because The 
Curlew is being performed at the Wigmore Hall on December 
4th in the concert of Peter Warlock’s works organised by Mr. 
John Goss. 


The Isle of the Dead 


None of the reviews in the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue 
Supplement last month has brought so much correspondence 
as that of Rachmaninoff’s Isle of the Dead. Acopy of Boecklin’s 
well-known picture, which a correspondent describes on another 
page, is to be seen in Messrs. Rimington Van Wyck’s window 
in Cranbourn Street ; and Mr. Rimington, in protesting against 
our reviewer's criticism of the work, mentions that he sold a 
relatively large number of sets of the records at a relatively 
high price before they were issued in this country, and that 
many discerning music lovers have taken the trouble to visit 
him and express their disapproval of the remarks made about 
the work in THE GRAMOPHONE. 

What transpires is not so much the importance or otherwise 
of Rachmaninoff’s work as the keen interest that, entirely 
owing to the gramophone, it can rouse. What chance would a 
composition of this calibre have had a generation ago of being 
thoroughly absorbed and appraised by “discerning music 
lovers”? They might have heard it once or twice; they 
might disagree with the trained critic’s verdict ; but they could 
not base their disagreement on an extended and intimate 
study of their reactions to a performance of it repeated over 
and over again in solitude. 


Hugo Wolf Society 


It is most necessary that names and addresses of those who 
are willing to become members of the Hugo Wolf Society, about 
which the Editor gave full details last month, should be sent 
without delay to the Hon. Secretary,c/o The Gramophone Co., 
Ltd., 363, Oxford Street, London, W.1. It is most unlikely 
that the quota of five hundred members cannot be found among 
our own readers, but, as always, there is procrastination, and 
many who are perfectly ready and anxious to join have not yet 
even sent a postcard to ask for full particulars. 

Do it to-day ! 


Roxiana 

Television was only casually mentioned by Samuel L. 
Rothafel (‘‘ Roxy ’’) at the Carlton luncheon in his honour the 
other day : but by the time that ‘“‘ Radio City,”’ the twelve and 
a half million dollars project for the heart of New York on which 
he is concentrating his Napoleonic mind at present, is ready to 
dominate the whole world of entertainment, television will be 
well established, and THE GRAMOPHONE, with all that it stands 
for, will be such a very diminutive last ditch that it will cause 
not the slightest jolt to the Juggernaut of Universal Ent rtain- 
ment. Meanwhile, there was ‘ Roxy” with C. B. Cochran 
at his right hand and Sir Oswald Stoll (and at any rate the spirit 
of the absent Basil Dean) and a crowd of our notabilities 
listening to his talk and drinking his health with ‘‘ He’s a jolly 
good fellow.’’ And so let us say, all of us, until Radio City is 
built. 


Listeners’ Corner 

The two further programmes of records from the H.M.V. 
Connoisseur Catalogue which the B.B.C. has scheduled for 
November 14th (9.30 p.m. Regional) and 26th (9-50 p.m. 
National) will counterbalance the almost excessive levity of 
gramophone record programmes, especially of the evening 
ones, during the last month. Nearly always they have been 
‘opposite’? a Promenade or Symphony Concert, and the 
lightest of the light has been in demand. On the whole I 
prefer these programmes myself: single sides chosen from 
important works which occupy several dises are seldom satis- 
factory. 

The most popular records of the month undoubtedly were 
those of the Mausie duet from ‘“ Viktoria and her Hussar,”’ 
though the prize-winning French Columbia record by Mlle. 
Lucienne Boyer of Parlez-moi d’amour (DF 61) was much 
appreciated. ; 

The East African native records of the “ngoma’’ and 
‘‘hadithi,” of which I broadcast some interesting specimens 
some time ago, may now be heard by anyone who is interested 
at Adelaide House, King William Street. They were made by 
Columbia for Messrs. Samuel Baker (London and Africa) Ltd. 

Radio correspondents are almost invariably delightful in 
their comments and in their queries. Doubtless it is the 
amazing versatility and knowledge distinguishing the 
Announcers, and the Experts who broadcast, and the B.B.C. 
staff, which make so many listeners suspect me of omniscience 
and second sight. This sort of letter is fairly common : “ Dear 
Mr. Stone, I am in the unfortunate position of wanting a certain 
gramophone record and I don’t knowits name. I was down in 
the South of France and heard this record of a girl singing in 
French, a very soothing kind of voice. Foolishly I forgot to 
ask the name of the record. I wonder if you would be able to 
make any suggestions as to what it might be. I would cer- 
tainly recognise it again if I were to hear it. I apologise for 
troubling you, but I thought that possibly you might be able 
to solve my riddle.” : 

If I am right and it is Mlle. Lucienne Boyer, my reputation 
will go up! 

A harder problem still was that of the lady who wanted a 
record in which there was a battle scene and the sound of guns, 
and a beautiful voice offering someone a drink of water. This 
completely baffled me. Mr. Francis of the Parlophone Company 
solved it. Will it be believed that the lady was trying to 
describe T'rink, trink, Briderlein, trink? 

For Guy Fawkes’s night (9.30 p.m. Regional) Mr. Edgar 
Jackson is preparing a programme of hot American dance 
records for me to broadcast. 
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Edison 
Much has been written about Thomas Alva Edison, who 
died on October 17th. It seems idle to repeat the life story 


and the achievements of that great man. A hundred years- 


hence his centenary will be observed with the bicentenary of 
Faraday : for that is the measure of his greatness. 

The phonograph was only a small part of his inventive life, 
and the gramophone and its records that we enjoy in England 
to-day have only a small share of his phonographic activities. 
The Edison machines which used to be advertised in our 
early numbers, and the solid discs which used to be reviewed 
regularly, seem to have vanished from common use. 

Yet our debt to his genius remains. The needle-cut records 
of Haydn’s Quartet in C major, Op. 33, No 3, played by the 
Roth Quartet, which were Edison’s last effort in recording, 
are still unsurpassed in quality and remain one of the show- 
pieces of our library at 10a, Soho Square. 


Philip Lewis 

Phil Lewis, too, is dead, a man to whose enterprise in giving 
the music-lover some of the works that were most wanted on 
gramophone records we paid tribute in these pages when 
he gave up the position of Recording Director to the Decca 
Company. He has not long survived the loss of an occupation 
which delighted him—the building up of a catalogue from its 
beginning ; for he took full advantage of the scope which his 
task offered him, undertook the recording of the Brandenburg 
Concertos complete, Delius’s Sea Drift and many other works 
that fired his ambitions. That, on the whole, he failed to 
realise them is hardly to be denied; but it was a gallant 
failure, for which readers of THE GRAMOPHONE will honour 
his memory. 


Short Commons 


Smetana’s The Bartered Bride has been attracting much 
attention and there may be among our readers some who 
would like to study the complete list of records from it that 
has been sent to us by Mr. E. M. Uggé. We have only the 
one copy of the list, so it will have to be passed round. Will 
those who are interested please communicate with the London 
office and send 2d. in stamps for postage? 

A sigh of relief goes up when the new volume of The Music 
Seller Reference Book arrives, for it contains the answer to 
half the queries that we get, whether this or that title has 
been recorded. A complete list of records issued since Septem- 
ber Ist, 1930, occupies 165 quarto pages, followed by an 
exhaustive trade guide and a catalogue of sheet music and 
many other invaluable references. This well-printed volume 
is still only available to the trade ; so all that our inquisitive 
readers can do is to ensure that their dealers keep a copy handy 
for them to borrow. 


Mr. Percy Scholes’s Miniature History of Music is now 
matched, and at the same price, by his Miniature History of 
Opera (1s. paper, Is. 6d. cloth, Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press), which was published first in the Radio 
Times and is dedicated to its Editor. In about fifty pages the 
Wizard of Chamby conjures up the skeleton map of opera from 
1600 to the present date, and breathes into it the breath of life, 
though it still remains a skeleton. The advantage of these 
living skeletons is that one can get dozens of them into a small 
family cupboard. 

Surplus records may be sent to the Birmingham Royal 
Institution for the Blind, Carpenter Road, Edgbaston, with 
the certain knowledge that they will be well received and 
thoroughly appreciated. Our readers in the past have sent 
many parcels, 


Two small corrections of Mr. Richard Holt’s ‘** ‘his Month’s 
Biography ” articles: The Patrie Overture of Bizet (p. 603, 
May) is well recorded by the New Symphony Orchestra under 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent on French H.M.V. L739—40 (plum label), 





and Olga’s Aria from Roussalka (p. 86, August) is coupled with 

the Song of the Venetian Guest from Sadko on H.M.V. EK96 

(not 95, H.M.V. New Russian Opera records supplement). 
CHRISTOPHER STONE. 








BAND RECORDS 


So far as Military Band records are concerned this is a month 


ot “selections.” First, so far as size is concerned, is the well- 
known selection of Welsh airs arranged by Myddleton and 
known as The Leek played by the Kneller Hall Band on Sterno 
No. 8020—a twelve-inch disc. Playing and recording are fair, 
and the surface is better than in some recent Sterno records. 

From the Decca Company there are two selections played by 
the Westminster Military Band. Again the playing and re- 
cording can only be described as fair, for the playing is ragged 
in places—neither attack nor release being as perfectly timed 
as it might be—and the recording is curiously flat and lacking 
in “ring.” Reminiscences of the Gaiety (F2572) is noteworthy 
in that the commonplace and obvious are avoided—in fact, 
some of the melodies are quite strange tome. A Waltz Dream 
(F2515) is also full of attractive morsels, and is rather the 
better record of the two. 

A much better record than any that has been mentioned 
so far is the Grenadier Guards’ playing of Songs of England— 
March Selection. Here we have perfect unanimity of attack 
and release, flexibility of rhythm and recording with a “ ring” 
that is true to life and does full justice to the band. Included 
in this selection are such airs as The Roast Beef of Old England, 
John Peel, The Lincolnshire Poacher, etc., and so a large 
sale is assured (Col. DB644). 

The Bells of St. Malo and The Bells of Auld Lang Syne, even 
as played by the Scots Guards Band (Winner 5352), sound very 
trite and unattractive nowadays... Playing and recording are 
quite good. A much more interesting record, however, is one 
made by the Pipers and Drummers of the Scots Guards (Winner 
5217). Here we have real massed bagpipe tone and real bag- 
pipe music. One side of this record contains March: The 
Stirlingshire Militia, Strathspey: Arriston Castle and Reel: 
The Rejected Suitor. The reverse side contains three Marches— 
The Road to Sham-Shin-Po, Lord Lovat’s Lament and The 
Crusaders. The same players also make a little Radio record 
(1547) containing a March Strathspey and Reel on one side, and 
Harken my Love and The barren Rocks of Aden on the reverse. 
This is a splendid ‘‘ bobsworth.”’ 

An important issue in the Brass Band section is the 1931 
Crystal Palace Test Piece—Honour and Glory by Hubert 
Bath—played by the winners of the contest, Wingates 
Temperance Band. Unfortunately I have not a score by me, 
so perhaps the Editor will allow me to comment on this record 
at length next month and content myself this month by saying 
that the composition is an interesting one, and that both 
playing and recording are first rate. (Regal MR411.) 

Two of the soloists of Wingates Temperance Band combine 
to make Regal MR 412 a very good record. Edgar Clayton the 
cornet soloist plays Click-Clack, a brilliant polka, and Ben 
Byers the trombone soloist plays an amusing trifle called 
The Joker. 





W. A. C, 
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A CRITICAL DAWN OR DAMMERUNG? 


by “SEEKER” 


OW many faithful readers of THE GRAMOPHONE expected, 

I wonder, to live to see the day on which one of its critical 
band could seriously urge that those who read into Bach’s 
great B minor Mass ‘‘ emotions evoked by the subject-matter, 
are assessing this great music at its lowest level’? ? Mr. Henry 
Warren, in his passion for ‘‘ objective’? music, quite happily 
denies Bach the right to ask for judgment of the Mass as a 
religious work. How on earth can one listen to it without 
taking into account the emotions which the words plainly 
describe, and which we know Bach put his heart into suggesting 
in music ? And what about opera, in toto? Whence does 
Mr. Warren draw his bases of musical criticism ? Apparently 
he wants to compare music to painting, and insists that ‘‘ art 
critics no longer assess a painting by its ability to tell a story 
or to convey a certain emotion.’ What about the muddle- 
headed old painters, from Titian to John, who have painted 
the whole palpitating world around them, and (if we read 
them aright) hoped in so doing to arouse some emotion in us— 
not, apparently, by any one element alone, but by form and 
expression ? The weakness of Mr. Warren’s thought seems to 
be that he wants to put aside emotion ; but why should one 
deny oneself that which has always been understood to be an 
essential, vital element in all art ?) Mr. Warren does not tell 
us why. I turn to the first review he wrote for this journal, and 
find him speaking (March, page 491) of a player’s failing to 
plumb the poetry of a Chopin theme, and of the fire that fills a 
Scherzo. He says ‘‘For myself, Chopin is first of all a lyric 
poet, and to gloss over that aspect of him is to hide the real 
genius of this laureate of the piano.’’ How does that square 
with this sentence in his September article: ‘‘'To criticise 
Franck’s music in terms of Franck’s mysticism is a confusion 
of criticism”’’ ? Now, if Franck happened to feel mystical, and 
Chopin to feel lyrical, why may the one have his fling—must, 
indeed, be given it, according to Mr. Warren—and the other be 
denied his ? 

What does Mr. Warren mean by saying that he “* writes here 
only of music at its highest assessment’’? Am I right in 
thinking that he assesses Bach’s Mass lower than a Mozart 
symphony, simply because Bach was aiming to evoke particular 
emotions ? In my last letter (August, page 106) I asked Mr. 
Warren to separate a number of named works into the two 
classes of ‘‘ music pure and simple,”’ and music which is not so. 
Apparently the Bach Passion is not ‘“* pure and simple” ; but 
he does not classify any of the others. Why ? I am not attempt- 
ing to “‘catch’’ him. I am glad to have his views, as far as I 
can understand them; but they make such extraordinary 
assumptions, never before made by any music critic I have 
read, that they cannot be allowed to pass. They seem to be 
founded on something of the philosophy of extremism in music. 
May I ask if Mr. Warren is a believer in that ? 

He blandly dismisses a very big question by saying, *‘ There 
is no such thing as ‘ emotion in music.’”’ That, I am afraid, is 
not argument. He says that emotions are put into the music 
by the listener ; but, as I asked before, what if the composer 
declares them to be there, and chooses either words as part of 
the vehicle of emotion, or, in a tone-poem, a story? Til is 
pooh-poohed by Mr. Warren as a slight work because it has a 
story, and seeks to evoke particular emotions. What is wrong 
with *‘ emotion,” that some people sniff so at it ? I can under- 
stand and sympathise with the critic’s desire that music-lovers 
should learn to value symphonies in terms of their own 
specifically musical life, instead of (as some do) taking the easy 
path of inventing stories about them where none were con- 
ceived by the composer. But is it not a terrific assumption to 
say that all compositions are to be deprived of any emotional 


ideas their composers chose to try to put into them ? I cannot 
believe that any body of critics would seriously support Mr. 
Warren in this. It would be interesting to know what 
THE GRAMOPHONE’S editors and team of critics, as a repre- 
sentative handful, think of Mr. Warren’s credo ? May we have 
their opinions ? And will Mr. Warren in future fly his critical 
banner permanently at the masthead by putting at the top of 
his monthly reviews this sentence from his September article : 
“There is no such thing as emotion in music”? ? How many 
of your other critics would follow him? And what is his 
following in the world of music ? 


**Music is a matter of form,” pontificates Mr. Warren. As 
well might you declaim, ‘‘ Living is a matter of food.’ That 
is only one of its ‘‘ matters.’’ Form is vital to art, but it is not 
everything, if by ‘form’ Mr. Warren means simply shape, 
build, construction, without regard to the significance the 
composer tries to put into those shapes, into the turn of his 
phrases, into the ffs and pps, the light and shade of the work. 
Stravinsky raged because a conductor had played one of his 
works with expression, when he wanted it played without. 
Has any other composer ever taken up this attitude ? Does 
not every reader know and love many pieces in which emotion, 
in some way or other, is felt throughout—and which are agreed 
by the music-loving world to be full of emotion ? And what 
about people who, entirely ignorant of form, still enjoy music ? 
Mr. Warren would apparently flout the world’s built-up 
beliefs in a sentence. That is not the way I conceive criticism 
should operate. He is pleased to sniff at Strauss’s ‘‘ inherent 
poverty of musical invention ”’ ; in his works “ a fundamental 
weakness in form mars all alike.” Mars Jil, if you please, 
which a generation of criticism has hailed as one of the world’s 
loveliest examples of the blending of form and feeling! It is 
Mr. Warren contra mundum, evidently, and I, for one, must 
leave him to it, merely expressing the opinion that in a lifetime 
of careful thought and study about music I have never heard 
anything like his credo. 


‘ 


Is he not very illogical, in praising Gulliver because the 
child and the old man can each read into it whatever he likes ? 
He calls this impersonality ; but surely Swift either (a) meant 
the tale to be taken in one way or the other, or (6) meant it to 
be taken in any of the several ways in which it can be taken ? 
Mr. Warren seems to think that he has shown Swift devoid of 
emotion in his work ; but all he suggests is that the author was 
clever enough to put it in such a form that it would bear 
differing emotional or experimental interpretations. What has 
this to do with anti-emotion in art ?) Mr. Warren rightly says 
that all sorts of people can enjoy Mozart ; but he accounts for 
that by saying that ‘‘the depth of the enjoyment is limited 
only by the listener’s experience.” Yes, but what sort of 
experience ? Emotional experience, surely—at least, among 
others ? What about the Mozart G minor symphony? Its 
form is simple, but why do musicians read into it drama ? 
If Mozart is ‘‘impersonal,’’ as Mr. Warren thinks, how does 
this emotion arise ? If it arises from our putting into the music 
what it does not contain, why does Mr. Warrén approve this 
(apparently) by saying that we can all enjoy the work according 
to our own experience ? And, above all, why does he compare 
‘* objective ’’ music to a story, Gulliver’s Travels, which treats 
of people and emotions, adventures and reflections, and, 
whether as satire or mere wild adventure, is acclaimed as an 
outstanding work of art? What really does this word, 
‘* objective,’ mean to Mr. Warren ? With the best will in the 
world, his explanation, and especially his illustration, seems 
extraordinarily confused. 
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The title of his article speaks of ‘‘ the modernist attitude ”’ in 
criticism. I am afraid this is a large assumption. Will Mr. 
Warren name some of the leading critics who take this attitude ? 
Will he tell us how it is deduced from the practice of the great 
composers (as all criticism must surely be drawn from the 
living art, not from theories laid upon it by the critic) and how 
critics—and listeners—got on before it was invented? And 
will he satisfy my curiosity about that little list of works which 
I mentioned in the postscript of my August letter ? Also, will 
he tell us how the *‘ modernist attitude ’’ in literary criticism 
works ? Is there an attitude there, comparable to that which 
he adopts in music—which says that “to attempt to make 


+ 









literature [substituting this word for his ‘* music ”’] convev 
an idea is to prostitute that art—no less’’ ? I am not insisting 
that music must be compared to literature; I only want to 
know in which arts, if any, Mr. Warren’s credo can be matched. 
And even in painting, would he assure us that painters are 
agreed that ‘‘ to attempt to make a picture convey an idea is to 
prostitute the art of painting ’”’ ? 

I am afraid Mr. Warren does not convince me. Does he 
convince your readers and your other critics? For myself, 
I can only end by saying of his credo, as one Black Crow says 
of his friend’s singing: ‘‘ Bo’, I wouldn’t like that even if it 
were good.”’ 


* 


THE GRAMOPHONE AND ART 


by WATSON LYLE 


the way that a good orchestra, singer, instrumentalist, 

or actor, has the re-creation of a musical or dramatic 
work under immediate control. No matter how you twiddle 
about those things suggestively termed ‘‘ gadgets,’’ either on 
radio-gramophone or one of the ordinary type, direct ex- 
pression of your own emotions about the music, via the 
instrument, is impossible with the slightest approach to that 
management of nuance which is the hall-mark of indivi- 
duality in the composition, and interpretation, of music. 

But while the relationship of the gramophone to art remains 
(for the present, at all events) essentially propagandist, there 
are indications already of its influence upon the character of 
creative and interpretative art. In this connection it is 
rather surprising to find that a patent filed some six years 
ago (considering its aesthetic importance) providing for 
varying the speed of a record while being played, apparently 
has not been taken up by any of the companies. Perhaps 
they do not think it advisable for any Tom, Dick, or Mary 
Ann, to be able to try to graft a hint of their own notions 
upon the original interpretation. Probably they are right, 
as it seems likely great artists would cease to record the 
moment it became possible for the said Mary Ann, Dick or 
Tom, to tamper with their carefully thought out presentations 
of great works. But, willy-nilly, it may come to pass. In- 
vention, like art, appears to have its own notions as to the 
lines along which humanity shall progress, irrespective of 
humanity’s little vanities over being able to take a good 
share in its own evolution. 

Away from all possibility of the gramophone becoming a 
new kind of playable instrument, is the universal preoccupa- 
tion of manufacturers of gramophones, and their attendant 
parts and gadgets with what may be termed the Frequency 
and Matched Impedence Obsessions. The aesthetic impor- 
tance of a precise evaluation of sound is undeniable, but it 
may be well to remember that Science and Art do not in- 
variably shake hands when they meet at close quarters. If 
this merry game of unimpeded frequency chasing is heedlesslv 
prolonged we may find ourselves presented with a type of 
gramophone reproducing sound absolutely clarified of emotion, 
and as anaemic and aesthetically dead as the technically 
faultless performances of certain celebrities who are _ not 
artists; or as the keys of this typewriter gaily dancing to 
the goad of my fingers. 

To combat this menace to the closer kinship of the gramo- 
phone with art, there exist, fortunately, gramophones 
embodying principles which are a leap forward from these 
preoccupations with finesse in sound reproduction, alone. The 


\ RT cannot be created directly by the gramophone in 


automatic, continuous-playing type is already known to the 
public, and in the H.M.V. model, at any rate, has come down 
in price lately. 


The physical movement necessary to change 


records is more than a bother as it breaks continuity ot 
thought and emotional response, and is a serious drawback to 
the full enjoyment of a big work such as a symphony, or an 
opera. Though this model does not dispense entirely with 
breaks (even by using the special, automatic-linked records) 
in continuous playing, the only ones are the silences during 
the changing of the records by the robot whose joints one can 
hear creaking inside the cabinet. The physical movement 
most destructive to unbroken enjoyment of the music is only 
necessary when the complete set of records has to be replaced 
on the supply turntable, second sides uppermost. I have 
not heard performances from continuous-playing tape record- 
ings, but unless they reproduce sounds with the fidelity of 
dises they can only be regarded as promising experiments. 

Another definite advance in gramophone type towards close: 
and more actual dramatic and musical performances is the 
Synchrophone. By means of it one may see on a screen the 
musician, or actor, actually interpreting the music, or speech, 
reproduced. An important point in this synchronization of 
movement and sound is the fact that the sounds produced by 
the gramophone may be directed to emanate from the figure 
moving upon the screen, instead of from the loud-speaker 
within the cabinet. There remains in humanity a big leaven ot 
the failing that cost Mother Eve her emotional tranquillity, 
and the cat its ninth life; and so it is that the ear takes in 
more quickly (not necessarily more accurately) sounds of whose 
origin the eye supplies evidence, and confirmation. The in- 
fluence of this invention upon art may become very wide- 
spread as it can be run from low-voltage storage batteries, 
independently of mains electricity supplies. The ultimate 
effect of all these inventions appears to be to increase the 
only sort of public of lasting use to art—the discriminating 
public. 

Bigness of sound-volume is another obsession of many 
gramophone users, and makers, including naturally makers 
of soundboxes, needles, etc. The fallacy of this can be realised 
by playing through any good record with a needle designed 
for quality of sound (like the excellent Electrocolor) and 
comparing the improved reproduction of detail, and colour, 
due to the reduced scale of volume with the blare and loud- 
ness of any ordinary steel needle. Quality before quantity 
of sound is the criterion of excellence in ensemble, whether 
heard at first hand or from the gramophone. Imagine the 
effect of the’ B.B.C. symphony orchestra playing in Queen’s 
Hall suddenly turned on, absolutely full strength, into the 
restricted cubic space of your own sitting room, large or small 
—unless that room happens to be as large as Queen’s Hall! 
The big volume mania is therefore particularly daft. 

Broadcast 5014, Gems from Faust, is a good example of 
natural quality of tone suitably reduced. This characteristic is 
apparent even in the slight tendency of the brass to flatten 
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towards the close and the very pure quality of vocal tone in 
the solos, All hail thou dwelling and the Jewel Song. Broad- 
cast 5015, Ombra mai fu and O rest in the Lord (Beatrice 
Ashton), is also notable for the full, natural resonance in 
voice and organ. Then there is that magnificent record of 
the Coriolan Overture, H.M.V. D1409, by the L.S.O. con- 
ducted by Casals, with its surprising actuality of tone and 
resonance; with nothing crowded, nothing out of perspective. 
Casals’ attention to intimate details of harmony helps greatly, 
as witness the filigree tracery of the playing of the inner 
strings. Two opera recordings giving this tonal realism un- 
commonly well are H.M.V. C1965 (from the complete plum 
label set of Butterfly) and H.M.V. D1325. Both gain in art- 
value from the fact that Sheridan, in the one, and Ljungberg 
in the other, act, so to say, by inflections of their voices. Com- 
pare the latter with the stagey, dramatic suggestion in the 
voice of Widdop (the Siegmund) and you will realise the 
contrast between good and indifferent emotional force behind 
an interpretation. At the beginning of side 2 Widdop himself 
is a good example of this. 

The immense importance of this emotional force and mental 
coherence to create an impression of first-hand performance in 
recording is beautifully illustrated in the Brahms Fourth 
Sonata in E Minor, Op. 38, H.M.V. D1380, which gives the 
lyrical style (in the first movement) and the little accentua- 
tions of poetic fervour so characteristic of the ’cellist Beatrice 
Harrison, with the clearly-phrased and rhythmical pianism 
we know to be Gerald Moore’s art. Strauss’ Morgen makes 
a miniature tone-poem of delicate charm (H.M.V. E3471 for 
‘cello and violin with pianoforte accompaniment) when ex- 
pressed by Beatrice and Margaret Harrison. Even this slight 
piece owes something of its colour fidelity, its naturalness of 
sound atmosphere, to the resonance of a hall—Kingsway, if 
[ remember rightly. 

This point, and: another—unhurried, all-through tempo— 
is well illustrated in the superb recording (Polydor B21268—78) 
of Brahms’ Fourth Symphony in E Minor, by the State Opera 
Orchestra of Berlin, conducted by Max Fiedler. In listening 
to it one is free from the sub-conscious annoyance of the 
spectre of Time and Tide hustling Inspiration to get a move 
on, for dear record’s sake! I have an uneasy suspicion that 
the growing fashion for an accelerated scale of tempi in 
readings of the classics began with the efforts of conductors 
to get big works on a specific number of sides of records to 
meet the demands of their employers, the recording companies. 
For this there is not the slightest aesthetic justification: 
quite the reverse. Great orchestral music, and often that 
for solo instruments and choirs, demands extreme attention 
to detail in performance, i.e., to the voicing of the inner 
parts of the harmony (as in the symphony under notice and 
H.M.V. D1409), an attention that cannot be given to the 
interpretation if the whole thing is scurried through. For 
instance, the melodic use of the tympani (side 3) is plainly 
heard. A sense of slight out-of-tuneness in the Andante 
moderato is due to the indecisive tonality of the music itself, 
and is here faithfully reproduced, like the genuine instru- 
mental colour qualities. 

From a commercial point of view there may be the need 
to get a symphony on to eight to ten 12-in. record sides, 
instead of eight or ten and a quarter sides. But art con- 
siderations must come first. What should we think of an actor 
who gave a long oration from Shakespeare very quickly, with 
strict attention to punctuation, but with no time to empha- 
sise properly the sense of what he recited? Music is a form of 
speech, capable of more intimate emotional expression than 
language, and like speech it becomes a meaningless gabble 
when raced through. There is a steady demand for good 
recordings of good music, always. In the ultimate issue good 
art would thus appear to argue good commerce. It may be 
difficult sometimes, but it should not be impossible, to find a 
suitable short piece for what Fleet Street deceptively terms 
“a fill-up.”” The most juvenile of sub-editors early learns 


the trick. Why then should those experienced folk—ex- 
perienced, that is, in their particular job—the studio directors 
boggle at it? 

However, the ambitions of the dirt track applied to the 
performance of a symphony may not be invariably inspired 
by studio directors. Conductors, like pianists, violinists, and 
other star performers, at times seem to forget the claims of 
art in the exhilarating use of their powers us virtuosi. Sto- 
kowski was plainly carried away by the exceptional facility 
of himself and his orchestra in playing the Damnation of 
Faust (H.M.V. D1807) and the Bacchanale from Samson e 
Dalila. The latter is a wonderful exhibition of virtuosity, 
with articulation and tone-colour perfect, but Stokowski 
evidently forgot that, in the opera, this is the music for a 
ballet which simply could not function at such a break-neck 
pace. It is magnificent playing, but it is untruthful and, 
therefore, bad art. 

Little faults often mar otherwise perfect recordings. There 
is far less excuse for shortcomings of technique or inter- 
pretation, however trifling, in a recorded performance than 
in an actual one. Like a debated clause in the marriage con- 
tract, the artist, in the hall before an audience, gives his 
performance ‘‘ for better, for worse.’’ If for worse, then 
Heaven help him, since custom decrees that he shall not play 
it again there, and then. Whereas, as we know, a very fine 
recording may be (and generally is) the best out of several 
performances made for that particular issue. It is in this way 
that well-produced records have an unique value in art, by 
enabling the perfection captured to be repeatedly heard, thus 
giving a firm basis to the listener’s standard of taste, and 
enabling him to distinguish between the merely good and the 
few inspired performances that he can hope to hear at first- 
hand. 

A sense of something just short of perfection in a record is 
often due to the unsuitability of the resources employed to 
express it. There is a rather good illustration of this in 
Parlophone F10683, where a choir (Irmler), though amongst the 
best choirs recording, fails to maintain beauty of tone all 
through the Hallelujah Chorus because the inverted pedals 
make impossible demands upon sustained purity of tone in 
the high voices. Compare this imperfection with their 
certainty, and the ethereal quality of tone in the Pergolesi 
(Stabat Mater) on the other side. Another work equally good 
for the voices would have made that rare thing, a perfect 
choral record. In Parlophone R20057 (Turandot, Non piangere 
Liu and Nessun Dorma) Puccini’s device of instrumentation in 
creating a thin, ‘‘ Oriental ’’ tone-colour by accentuating the 
high-pitched vocal line with violins, becomes over-attenuated 
in reproduction; and in the second excerpt even Kiepura’s 
naturally high tenor reveals signs of vibrato and strain— 
and no wonder! The charming Air.de Danse from L’ Enfant 
Prodique (Parlophone E10776) records splendidly, Debussy’s 
unconventional scoring of upper wood-wind against string 
pizzicatti being faithfully reproduced. Tonal truth is also 
in the Introduction to L’Oiseau de Feu (Parlophone E10954) 
where strings lend sonority to the scoring; but in the Dance 
of the Princesses on side 2 Stravinsky’s fondness for instru- 
ments deficient in resonance (upper wood-wind) gives poor, 
thin quality in reproduction, as with scoring of more every- 
day type, the distinctive, mellow quality frequently present 
in Parlophone can tone down even a noisy thing like Liszt’s 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (Parlophone E10724), in its 
purely orchestral version. It is largely a matter of personal 
taste whether such music should be toned down; whether its 
barbaric clangour should be sophisticated and civilized. 

H.M.V. E489 is a good example of the record that is perfect, 
as art, on both sides. The naturalness of tone in the familiar 
Elégie of Massenet and in Schumann’s Ich grolle nicht is 
plainly the unimpeded expression of Brownlee’s glorious voice, 
richly endowed temperament, and technical command, and 
the instrumental colour (violin and pianoforte) is likewise 
good. Again, in H.M.V. F394 the fidelity and even quality 
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of the record are beyond question, down to the reproduced 
hardness of Evelyn Scotney’s voice. Two instrumental record- 
ings that are models of uniformly high standard in perfor- 
mance and reproduction throughout are H.M.V. DA915—6, 
Cortot and Casals in the Seven Brethoven Variations on an 
air from Il Flauto Magico, and that wizard of the guitar, 
Segovia, whose perfection of phrasing, nuance, and tone, 
sounds as nearly as may be at first-hand from record H.M.V. 
E475. One of those still rarer instances in which the gramo- 
phone performance sounds finer than the actual one (or so it 
seems) occurs on the second side 0’ H.M.V. D1441, Budapest 
String Quartet, where the ensemble, which at the beginning 
of this nocturne of Borodin seems no more than good, achieves 
a gossamery delicacy of texture and colour. 

In a quite different way the re-creation of the brillant 
style of performance appropriate to the subject Gems from 
the Mikado, Broadcast 5051—2, gives instrumental colour 
that is clearly defined, and accompaniments subordinate to the 
vocal solos, notably good in that essential of Savoy tradition, 
clear articulation. Tonally, the chorus is good, but like most 
of its kind it fails in enunciation. Broadcast 5100 has a natural 
resonance, though apparently a studio recording. Star 
of Eve, lying best for the most sympathetic parts of Roy 
Henderson’s fine voice, is possibly better than the Toreador’s 
Song. A tiny imperfection—the vanity of the celeste in insist- 
ing upon its say at the end of Schumann’s Trdumerei—mars 
the all-through beauty of Broadcast 5158 by the English In- 
strumental Sextet, who have carefully avoided sentimentality 
to their other choice, the Humoreske. 

Military bands, like choirs, are not notable for good tone 
in recording. Apart from their noisiness, in-tuneness becomes 
a matter of constant apprehension for sensitive ears. One of 
the best recordings is that of H.M. Life Guards conducted 
by Lt. Gibson, who is plainly a musician with a nice flair in 
interpretation, and for quality of tone before volume. Broad- 
cast 5005, the Faust ballet music, is a good example. Broadcast 
5132, Weber’s Invitation to the Waltz, on the contrary, is 
an unhappy choice, the reiterated notes in accompaniment 
reproducing badly, and spoiling the exceedingly fine playing 
by flute and piccolo. Sterno 8005, Home Guards Band, 
Fingal’s Cave Overture, is also unsuitable for this combination 
because it tends to lack the dead-true intonation required 
for the articulation of the harmony in Mendelssohn’s music. 
Broadcast 5102—38, Schumann’s Piano Quintet, Stratton String 
Quartet and Stanley Chapple, shows an ensemble perfectly 
happy throughout, in the matter of emotional sympathy and 
technical completeness, spoilt by the vile piano used, the 
bottom octaves having poor resonance, and the top sounding 
tinny. 

I have inveighed against records by choirs, the fault being, 
not with recording processes or the other principles of gramo- 
phone reproduction, but with the choirs themselves. Very 
rarely is it possible to hear all the words a choir sings, even 
in actual performance. Yet, good choirs, with clear enuncia- 
tion, at first hand do certainly reproduce well by varving 
processes, and it is therefore plain that the fault of gabble- 
gabble so common in choral recordings should not be attributed 
to any inability of the gramophone to transmit this kind of 
music. Try Columbia DX231 with the customary fine part- 
singing and varied tone-colour of the Don Cossacks; or 
Columbia DB461, the Rotorua Maori Choir in a Canoe Sonq, 
and their command of volume in the Hinemoa song; or H.M.V. 
C2063, Maid of the Mountains vocal selections in which the 
chorus is clearly articulate although the part-singing is not 
always perfect. Full volume is naturally apt to spoil good 
articulation in a choir, although it ought not to do so. How- 
ever, it generally does, and we cannot therefore blame the 
gramophone. On H.M.V. D1480, Schubert Mass in G major, 


the Philharmonic Choir Agnus Dei is very clear in articulation, 
and the volume is restrained all through; but in the Benedictus 
they let themselves go (apparently the conductor was power- 
less) with a will, so becoming quite incoherent. 








From the point of view of the gramophone and art, it seems 
a pity that the generally high technical standard and inter- 
pretative gifts often present in vocal and instrumental solo 
records is frequently governed by commercial or topical 
‘* popular ”’ considerations in the choice of the music. John 
McCormack, and Kreisler playing exquisite nothings (aes- 
thetically) are cases in point. It is not that one feels light 
music to be unsuited to big artists—a notion current enough 
in some quarters, but palpably silly. No! It is simply that 
great artists can surely, out of their wide experience, find 
good, well-written light music when they must needs record 
something less ponderous than an operatic réle, or the solo 
part in a concerto with orchestra. The artistically little com- 
position needs only its complementary small interpretative art 
for its realization. The net result from such a union may be 
good, though not great, art, as in the two Strauss waltzes 
Voices of Spring and Morgenblatter (Piccadilly 725) and the 
Mozart Minuet and Schubert Adagio (Piccadilly 756), really 
fine violin playing by Frank Cantell. In Imperial 2406 the tone 
of harmonica and piano is so naturally heard one could wish 
the soloist, Paul Dietrich, had chosen another of his own light 
pieces instead of the banal Drigo filling one side. On Imperial 
2423, Gandino’s Orchestra at first give some fine playing, with 
clear articulation in all sections in the Light Cavalry Over- 
ture ; but the conclusion degenerates into mere noise. Although 
another of their recordings (Imperial 2442) is a creditable 
performance of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No, 14, in tone 
and interpretation, cuts in the music lessen the propaganda 
value—which is the commonest art service of low-priced re- 
cords. This fault is not present in Imperial 2407, the second 
of these rhapsodies, a really fine performance, which might 
have been improved in tone-colour by the use of plucked 
bass for tympani. 

The ‘idea behind the series of Descriptive Ballads—The 
Trumpeter, Caller Herrin’, and so on—issued by Columbia is 
decidedly interesting. I specially mention Columbia because 
[ believe they were the originators of these issues. The 
plan followed hints at a miniature form that might be specially 
developed to the peculiar resources of the gramophone. At 
present it appears undecided in definition between the school 
action song, the vocal scena, and lyric opera. Noise records 
have a value in music realism similarly confined to the gramo- 
phone, and may prove helpful to composers of pronounced 
modernistic tendencies. Those two classes of records may, In 
time, be found to give the gramophone a direct influence 
upon musical form, harmony, and instrumentation. After all, 
the basic tone qualities of some instruments, i.e., clarinet, 
oboe and piccolo, are clearly imitative of common sounds in 
Nature, and it is not illogical to think that sufficient familiar- 
ity with certain noises reiterated by the gramophone would 
be used subconsciously by the creative musical mind, in its 
search for fresh tone-colour combinations, just as the poetic 
mind gropes after new analogies and new images. 

In drama peculiarly of the gramophone the direction is even 
more definite along the lines, for example, of H.M.V. C1738, 
The Safe, by Angela Baddeley & Co., in which both talking 
and effects gain enormously from the expressive medium 
employed, the gramophone. 

Watson Lyte. 


The Davis Way 


Every month dozens of records are strongly recommended 
to the music-lover in these pages, and every month there are 
indications that the music-lovers are not buying enough of 
these records to encourage, or even to justify, the steady out- 
put of them by the manufacturers. It is not desire that is 
lacking, it is in most cases ready cash. That is why payment by 
monthly instalments may solve the problem, as outlined by 
Mr. C. 8. Davis of Liverpool. It means that the reader, with 
a small but steady income, can get straight away the records 
that he reads about and decides he must have. 
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Technical Talk 


MY EXPERIMENTS WITH PICK-UPS 


(Continued from page 166) 
by P. WILSON 


N the last article, the desirability of having some form of 

magnetic damping to counteract the overbalancing pull 
of the pole pieces on the armature was referred to. Unless 
some such device is employed it is difficult to see what effect the 
various elements of mass and spring are going to have on the 
response, It is clear that the overbalancing pull can be cor- 
rected by introducing mechanical spring regovery in the 
armature mounting. But unless this spring recovery has the 
same characteristics for all displacements &nd ali frequencies 
as the overbalancing pull, the cancellation will only be effective 
in one particular set of conditions. I had a striking illustration 
of this in two experimental pick-ups I made some time ago. 
They were of slightly different construction, but I found it 
possible to adjust them so that they gave precisely the same 
output for frequencies between 80 / and 4,500 + as measured 
on &@ Moullin voltmeter. In actual reproduction with the same 
amplifier and speaker, however, the quality was entirely 
different and, more interesting still, one of them seemed about 
six times as loud to the ear as the other! If my faith in 
response curves had not already been badly shaken this ex- 
perience would have knocked it to smithereens. As it was, I 
simply asked myself why. The conclusion I came to was that 
in one or both very serious amplitude distortion was occurring, 
and further experiment confirmed me in the view that in a 
pick-up amplitude distortion is far more important than 
frequency distortion. Readers will remember that I com- 
mented briefly on this question some months ago. 

If this conclusion is correct two interesting corollaries follow. 
The first is that in a moving-iron pick-up, so long as the magnetic 
pull is not exactly compensated, amplitude distortion is bound 
to occur, especially if small air gaps are used in order to increase 
output. It does not occur in a well-designed moving coil 
pick-up. To convince oneself of the importance of this 
particular feature therefore one only need compare the quality 
of reproduction with the two types. A good moving-coil 
pick-up, however, is a more delicate and more expensive instru- 
ment than one of the moving-iron type and its output is very 
small indeed, so one is justified in expending effort in finding 
means of full compensation in the latter type. That it can be 
done I have no doubt whatever, though not by any single 
method of compensation. In my pick-ups I combine two 
methods each of which can be made to cancel out half the 
undesired pull. I will describe these more fully later. The 
effect of them is that the armature moves just as though it 
were mounted in a viscous liquid, the viscosity of course being 
due to the resistance loading employed to damp out mechanical 
resonances and absorb the mechanical energy. With my 
standard pick-up of this type the smoothness and delicacy of 
the response, the seeming lack of effort with which climaxes 
are taken, and the general balance of instrumental tone are 
most impressive. Other types of pick-up seem altogether 
coarse and raw by comparison. Unfortunately the adjustment 
necessary to get precisely this quality is not any too straight- 
forward a matter, though continued experience gradually 
leads one to recognise the proper touch and makes one more 
skilful in getting it. Unfortunately, too, it is not easy to find 
materials with the right characteristics for the damping 
elements, etc., and when one has got suitable samples the 
characteristics are not necessarily the same throughout a 
quantity of material, nor do they always remain consistent in 
use. The tendency of some materials, especially rubber, to 
take up @ permanent set has given me much trouble. Experi- 
ments to overcome difficulties such as these seem to be almost 
unending. 


The second corollary to which I want to draw attention is 
even more important and it affects the person who uses an 
acoustic gramophone as well as the one who prefers a pick-up. 
It is that many modern records are cut with much too large 
an amplitude for the best reproduction to be consistently 
possible. Why it is done I have never quite been able to make 
out. Of course, our musician friends strongly object to having 
a mere mechanic at a control desk to modify the amplitudes, as 
they naturally come through from the amplifier. I appreciate 
their objection but I doubt very much whether it is so serious 
as the objection to large amplitudes in the recorded grooves. 
Is there an alternative? I suggest that there are two. The 
first is to tone down the whole strength of the recording—in 
other words to make records quieter. I believe this ought to 
be done and that if this means that in order to have the quieter 
passages recorded at sufficient strength to be audible it is 
necessary to reduce the amount of bass recorded (and of course 
bass notes are those of greatest amplitude), then by all means 
let us sacrifice some of our bass. Who wants extra loud 
recordings anyway? Not the person with an electrical 
reproducer, for he can choose his volume in the amplifier con- 
trols. Not the person with the generously designed acoustic 
gramophone for he can get as much volume as he wants from a 
quieter record and even use a fibre needle to boot. It must be 
the man with an XYZ portable. But he can’t play an extra 
loud record. Fancy playing Stokowski’s records of the New 
World Symphony on a portable! The whole thing seems to me 
to be madness raised to the nth degree. 

For a long time the Editor, and Mr. Herman Klein and several 
others have complained about over-amplification of records. 
Their term unfortunately has a technical implication which 
is not correct, but the effect that led to their criticism is un- 
questionably a bad one. It is amplitude distortion in repro- 
duction due to too great an amplitude of cut in recording that 
is responsible for the trouble. The effect in question is not 
apparent on a lighter recording since reproduction then is a 
much easier matter. To realise this one need only compare 
the electrical reproduction of a lightly recorded record with 
that of a heavily recorded one with the volume control set to 
produce the same acoustic output in each case. The 
‘*‘ amplification ’? in the two cases is then the same, but the 
quality is very different. I am all in favour of lighter recording. 

Now for the second alternative. Here I am on more delicate 
ground and cannot do more than throw out general suggestions. 
The amplitude of the complex groove on a record is determined, 
not only by the strengths of the individual notes that go to 
make the groove but also by their phase relationships. It is 
surely not beyond the wit of man to juggle with the phase 
relationships, at any rate in orchestral and instrumental 
records, in such a way as to produce an easier groove for the 
needle to follow. The objection is that altering phases upsets 
transients ; but this does not apply here since phase relations 
are already murdered in recording. To convince oneself of 
the feasibility of such a system one need only compare a 
Columbia groove with an H.M.V. one. What exactly Columbia 
are doing in their recording recently I do not know. But 
certainly they seem to obtain sufficient loudness without 
excessive groove amplitude as a rule. The general groove 
formation is entirely different from that of H.M.V. and recent 
Columbia instrumental and orchestral records are much more 
easily reproduced well because of this. I have a decided 
preference for Columbia records just now. I will leave it at 
that. 

P, WILSON. 
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The B.T.H. Semor Pick-up. Price £2 5s. 


An early model of the B.T.H. Senior Pick-up was reviewed 
in our April 1930 issue and no doubt many will remember the 
pick-up’s excellent characteristics. The response as measured 
was found to be practically straight. On the new model the 
measured response seems to be rather different. Our particular 
sample has a rising characteristic from 500 cycles down to 
79 cycles, the respective output voltages at these frequencies 
being 1-1 and 3-8. Below this point the output drops rapidly 
to 1 volt at 50 cycles and then rises to 1-2 volts at 33 cycles. 
This last reading was obtained by adding a little pressure on the 
pick-up owing to the inability of the needle to remain in the 
grooves. This, incidentally is a common occurrence with most 
pick-ups, owing to the large amplitude of the grooves at 33 
cycles. Between 500 and 2,500 cycles the response is practic- 
ally level, the output being about 1-1 volts. At 3,000 cycles 
there is a small peak, then a trough at 3,500 cycles and then a 
rise up to 1-9 volts at 4,450 cycles after which the curve falls, 
and the last reading we obtained was one of 0°05 volts at 6,650 
cycles. As usual, H.M.V. constant frequency records and 
loud tone needles were used throughout this and the other pick- 
up tests published in this issue. Aural tests show that good 
quality is obtainable when the appropriate resistance value of 
potentiometer is used as a volume control. Without the 
control, scratch is far too prominent and the quality too raucous, 
but with a 10,000 ohms potentiometer connected across the 
pick-up the results are much more pleasing. 

As with the early model the carrying arm is offset to give 
good alignment and the neat plug-in device for the pick-up 
head is also retained. The forepart of the carrying arm has, 
however, been made rotary so as to facilitate needle changing. 


The B.T.H. Minor Pick-up. Price £1 7s. 6d. 
Compared directly with the Senior pick-up, the B.T.H. 
Minor is in our opinion, even better value. Although the mean 
voltage output is less, its response curve is decidedly smoother. 
The peaks at 79, 3,000, and 4,450 cycles noted in the Senior are 
negligible in the Minor. In fact apart from a gradual rise from 
500 to 79 cycles, and two very slight peaks at 4,500 and 5,100 
cycles, the curve is very nearly straight. Here are the key 


figures: Between 500 and 4,000 cycles the voltage output is 
0-6, and above 4,000 cycles the greatest reading is 0-7 volts at 
5,550 cycles ; then there is a drop to 0-5 volts at 6,120 cycles 
after which the response cuts off very rapidly. Below 500 
cycles the curve rises to 1-05 volts at 200 cycles, falls to 0-75 at 
150 cycles and then rises again to 1-3 volts at 50 cycles, after 
which bad tracking prevented any further reading being taken. 





TEE B.T.H, MINOR PICK-UP 


With a volume control of about 15,000 ohms, surface noise is 
perhaps too prominent for the average user but a value of 
10,000 is not too low. Quality, using this value of potentio- 
meter, is of a high order, rather better, in fact, than that given 
by the Senior. The carrying arm and pick-up head is a Bakelite 


moulding, curved to give a reasonable amount of offset and 
small alignment errors. Needle insertion is not so convenient 





TECHNICAL REPORTS | 


as on the new Senior since the pick-up head is fixed, but as the 
needle socket protrudes a little beyond the casing this is not 
an important matter. 


The B.T.H. R.K. Minor P.M. Speaker 
Price £2 10s. 


This is undoubtedly one of the best values in the pe:manent 
magnet class of moving coil speaker chassis that we have 
tested. Its sensitivity is alittle ahead of the average, its power- 
handling capacity is adequate enough—it will withstand up to 
2 watts in the speech coil with ease—and most important of 
all the quality of reproduction attains a good standard. There 
is a smoothness about the tone difficult to describe, and yet 
very pleasing. It is certainly not because the high note 
response is weak, nor is it because the bass cut-off is high. 
Perhaps it is due to the fact that what resonances there are, 
are not very marked and that they are fairly evenly distributed. 
We liked best of all the quality of the piano, speech and wood- 
wind, though the high strings and brass were very little 
inferior. 

The resistance of the speech coil 
is about 4 ohms and thus a step- 
down transformer of suitable ratio 
to match the coil to the valve or 
valves of the receiver is necessary. 
An instruction sheet giving the 
most suitable transformer ratios for 
given valve impedances is supplied 
with each speaker. A_ bracket 
fitted to the speaker cradle provides 
a convenient position for the attach- 
ment of the transformer. 

The cone, as in all B.T.H. R.K. 
speakers, is concentrically corruga- 
ted presumably to vary the relations 
between the radial and concentric ke 
modes of diaphragm vibration, thereby distributing resonances 
better. ? ; 

Special R.K. input transformers are available for use with 
the Minor and the prices are 11s. 6d. and,19s. each, according 
to the ratio required. 


The New H.M.V. Models. Introductory Note __ 

Below we give reports on the H.M.V. No. 11 pick-up unit, 
the two playing desks Nos. 116 and 117, the permanent magnet 
speaker 8.7, the 501 table radio-gramophone and the portable 
gramophone No. 102. In view of the fact that components 
like the pick-up, the 8.7 speaker, the induction motor and the 
automatic record changing unit are common to some of the 
larger instruments to be reviewed later only a passing reference 
to these will be made. The present 521 radio-gramophone is 
now fitted with the No. 15 pick-up but otherwise it is exactly 
the same as last season’s model and thus it need not be re- 
reviewed. The 522 incorporates the automatic record changing 
unit as in the No. 117 playing desk and by combining the 
report on this and the report previously published of the 521, 
readers will then have a complete review of the 522. There is 
just one minor difference: owing to the extra depth of the 
automatic unit as compared with the depth of the ordinary 
motor it was found necessary to drop the receiver chassis. 
This meant that the tuning dial was too far below the base- 
board, but by ingeniously arranging a magnifying window 
directly over the dial the calibrations were brought well into 
sight again. 


THE R.K. MINOR CHASSIS 
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The No. 11 Pick-up Unit. Price 2 guineas 

Included in this equipment are the No. 11 pick-up with side 
fitting for ordinary tone-arms, a volume control mounted in a 
neat moulded case, connecting leads and clips, and two brass 
adaptor sleeves, so that the size of the fitting can be adapted to 
either H.M.V. or Columbia or similar size tone-arms. 

Two sets of measurements were taken, one set without volume 
control and the other with the control in circuit and set to its 
maximum position. Sporadic readings were also taken of the 
higher frequencies with a 25,000 ohms resistance inserted in the 
clips provided in the volume control. This had the effect of 
attenuating the high note response to a very marked extent, the 
output in some instances being reduced by more than 50 per 
cent. We definitely preferred the measured pick-up response 
and the quality of reproduction with the volume control in 
circuit, but without any added resistance. The effect of 
introducing the volume control was to generally straighten out 
the curve, especially between 500 and 3,000 cycles, and to 
reduce the overall output a little. The aural result was a 
general improvement in quality and a small reduction in surface 
noise. The figures given below were obtained with the volume 
control out of circuit. At 33 cycles tracking was difficult, so 
the reading of 2-5 volts can 
only be counted as an approxi- 
mation. At 50 cycles tracking 
was much easier, but the out- 
put dropped to 1-9 volts, then 
it ascended to 2-7 volts at 79 
cycles, after which there was 
a gradual descent down to 0-9 
volts at 1,035 cycles. From 
this point up to 3,900 cycles 
there were minor peaks and 
troughs, the output voltage 
averaging about | volt r.m.s. 
At 4,450 cycles the output fell 
to 0-9 volts, and to 0-7, 0-35, 
and 0-05 volts at 4,700, 5,160 
and 6,120 cycles respectively. 

Various values of resistances 
from 25,000 to 100,000 ohms 
are obtainable for use with the 
volume control so that the response of the pick-up can be 
modified to suit almost any type of amplifier and speaker. 
The volume control is in the form of 250,000 ohms (max.) 
potentiometer, is logarithmically tapered and has a smooth 
silent action. One other point worthy of note is the simple 
explanatory pamphlet issued with this and all the H.M.V. 
instruments. 


The Playing Desks 116 and 117. Prices 10 and 
18 guineas respectively 


Both these instruments are designed primarily for those who 
desire to reproduce records electrically through the medium 
of an existing receiver. Briefly the 116 consists of an electric 
motor, the No. 15 pick-up (which is of the same design as the 
No. 11 but is complete with carrying arm) and a volume control 
similar to the one supplied with the No. 11 pick-up. All are 
housed in a small table cabinet of oak. The 117 playing desk 
includes the same components and in addition is fitted with 
the new automatic record-changing unit. The cabinet of 
this model is of Walnut. We need not dwell upon the 
qualities of the pick-up and volume control since that is 
done elsewhere. All that remains is the motor and the 
record changer. We carried out our usual efficiency tests 
of the motor on the 116 and the results are tabulated 
above. Note that the torque is exceptionally good, that the 
electrical disturbances are negligible and that the temperature 
rise is relatively small. Note also the very small change in speed 
foragiven change in voltage. This means that should the mains 
voltage vary, as it undoubtedly does, any variation in the 


pitch of the record being played will be so minute as to be 
imperceptible to the ear. As usual the temperature rise was 





Feature. Remarks. 
Type $2 a | Induction disc. 
Torque (pulling power) Very good (560 gram centimetres). 
Governing we | Good. 
Mechanical noise ats Negligible. 
Radio frequency disturbance Nil. 
Audio frequency disturbance :— 
Magnetic (Hum) Negligible. 
Electrostatic et ie | ee 
Time to accelerate to 78 r.p.m. from 
rest oud sds ” ... | 3 seconds, 
Temperature rise in four hours’ run | 40° F. 
Weight on record required to reduce 
speed by 1 r.p.m. : 14-2 ounces. 


Consumption 


25 watts. 





THE H.M.V. AUTOMATIC UNIT MECHANISM 


‘in speed for | ons 
“25. 
100-130, 200-260, and 130-160; 
40-60 cycles. 


Percentage change 
5 per cent. change in voltage ... 
Voltage range faa 


taken after four hours con- 
tinuous running and the speed 
observed with a stroboscopic 
disc and neon lamp at fre- 
quent intervals to ascertain 
whether or not the governing 
was uniform. 

Better characteristics than 
these we have not found in 
any electric gramophone 
motor, and very few that 
even approach such a high 
standard. 

The automatic record 
changing unit fitted to the 
117 iscommon also to the 522, 
the 553 electric reproducer 
and the 531 super hetero- 
dyne radio-gramophone. 

Our tests of the unit show 
that it is practically foolproof, does all that is claimed for 
it, and does it well. It is indeed an ingenious piecé of 
mechanism. With the instrument connected to the mains 
supply all that one does to operate it is first to load the spindle 
and supports with eight or any lesser number of records— 
either 8in. or 12in., but not mixed—start the motor by set- 
ting the indicator at, say, No. 8 and press the rejector 
button situated on the front of the cabinet. Then the series 
of discs will be automatically released and played one by one 
until the indicator reaches zero when an automatic switch 
comes into operation and switches off the current. If in the 
first place the indicator is set at No. 8 and only four records 
are placed on the spindle, then the last of the four dises will be 
repeated four times. If only one record is placed on the spindle 
this can be repeated any number of times up toeight. Any one 
record can be stopped and the next one played by simply 
pressing the rejector button. Thetime taken for the complete 
changing operation, from the moment the rejector button is 
pressed to the pick-up being placed on the next record, is only 
7 seconds, 

During the changing operations the pick-up is automatically 
cut out of circuit to prevent any electrical noises being heard in 
the speaker, and all one hears is a slight mechanical noise which 
is reduced to a minimum by the damping effect of the felt-lined 
lid. The volume control is conveniently situated on the front 
of the cabinet. 

Both the 116 and 117 are excellent examples of workmanship 
and should appeal to a very large section of the public. The 
automatic unit is the least complicated, the least expensive and, 
we venture to say, the most reliable we have yet seen, 
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The 501 Table Radio-Gramophone 
Price 29 guineas 
Specification. 
1 Screened Grid H.F. Stage :—Marconi MS. 4B Valve. 
Power Grid Detector :—Marconi M H.4 Valve. 
Output Stage :—Marconi MPT.4 Valve. 
Mains Rectification :—Marconi U.10 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Transformer. 
Motor :—Induction Type. 
Pick-up :— No. 15. 
Loud Speaker :—Permanent Magnet Moving Coil (8.7). 
Wavelength Range :—220-550 and 1,000-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—100-160 and 200-260 volts A.C. ; 40-60 cycles. 





We heartily concur with the writer of Olympia Entertains 
in the opinion that this table radio-gramophone should prove 
to be the best seller of any instrument in the new H.M.V. range 
of radio-gramophones. It is devoid of ‘frills’ but still of 
neat appearance, sturdy and compact, and above all is as 
efficient on both the radio and gramophone 
sides as some of the larger and more ex- 
pensive instruments we have heard. It is 
true that one can detect a little pentode 
harshness and keenness when operated at: 
full volume, but this is much too high a 
level for comfortable listening so that 
there is ample margin. At normal volume 
the roughness disappears and a very 
much better balance between the higher 
and lower registers is manifest. Taking 
into consideration that the speaker is of 
the permanent magnet type the bass 
response is remarkably strong and free 
from objectionable resonances. If we were 
asked what is the instrument’s long suit 
from the reproduction point of view, our 
reply would be “piano tone, speech, the 
lower strings and woodwind excepting the 
piccolo.” The top strings and piccolo in 
orchestral items are strong enough but 
rather raw at times. Further criticism of 
an instrument of this calibre and at this 
price would be sheer perverseness. 

The aerial is coupled to the H.F. stage 
through a variable trimming condenser 
and then to a capacity-coupled tuned 
band-pass circuit and the coupling between 
the H.F. valve and the detector is a 
shunt-fed auto-transformer. These give 
excellent sensitivity and selectivity, so much so that a score 
or more transmissions are receivable with only a moderate 
aerial. For those whose primary interest is with the local 
Regional stations an outside aerial is not necessary, the mains 
aerial device fitted will suffice. 

The general lay-out of the controls is extremely convenient 
as the illustration shows. The illuminated dial occupies the 
central position in front of the turntable and the control for 
this is situated to the left. On the right hand side of the dial 
is the four-way switch for waveband changing, radio to gramo- 
phone and on and off. The two external controls situated on 
each side of the cabinet and mounted in recesses are the aerial 
trimming condenser and the volume control for both radio and 
gramophone. On the radio side the last few degrees of the 
volume control also applies shunt capacity reaction. The motor 
is the same type as that reviewed in connection with the two 
playing desks, the loudspeaker is the 8.7 in chassis form and 
the pick-up is the No. 15. A point about this we forgot to 
mention in the playing desk review is that the pick-up head is 
rotary so that needle insertion is simplified. 

There is little else that calls for special comment unless it be 
that the walnut cabinet is of the usual H.M.V. standard. The 
instrument is excellent value for money. 





THE H.M.V. 501 


The S.7. Moving Coil Speaker. Price § guineas 

This is a permanent magnet type of speaker with low resist- 
ance speech coil which can be matched to the impedance of 
any type of output valve or valves by simply adjusting the 
tappings on the input transformer situated in the base of 
the cabinet. In the case of valves in push-pull, the transformer 
can be used as the output transformer of any receiver using 
valves of not more than 3,000 ohms impedance each, 

The quality either from records or good radio transmissions 
is certainly very pleasing. Onspeech the sibilants and fricative 
consonants are not over-emphasised while the strings, piano and 
woodwind are well-balanced. The top strings in particular 
have very little of the ‘‘saw edge”’ quality one often hears 
when this type of speaker is fully loaded. The bass too, as 
mentioned in the review of the 501 radio-gramophone, is quite 
strong with very little suggestion of boom except in a loud and 
prolonged deep bass passage of a heavy record. A good 
response is maintained over a long range and though there are 
a few peaks these are not large enough to colour the reproduction 
to any objectionable extent. 

The diaphragm is waterproof and is 
rendered permanent in shape by a coat of 
hard cellulose; thus the speaker should be 
suitable for use in climates of doubtful 
humidity. 

It is claimed that the speech coil will 
withstand up to 3 watts without difficulty. 
This is really a moderate estimate as in 
our tests it took nearly the full output from 
two LS.6A valves in push-pull (10 watts) 
before showing signs of distress. 


The 102 Portable Gramophone 
Price £5 12s. 6d. 


One of the most difficult problems which 
confronts a reviewer of either records or 
instruments is to visualise, as it were. the 
particular quality given by a certain record 
or gramophone and compare it with 
another recording of the same item, or 
with another gramophone of the same 
type heard on a previous occasion. Until 
quite recently we have always had in our 
office an H.M.V. 101 portable which has 
long been used as a standard of com- 
parison for other instruments of this class. 
Now we have the task of passing judg- 
ment on the new H.M.V. portable and 
without the opportunity of a “side-by-side ’’ comparison. 
Although, from the constructional and mechanical aspects 
the 102 is superior, we hesitate to say definitely that its 
tonal qualities are better. In one respect, however, there is 
a marked improvement; that is, it goes higher in the treble 
and without becoming strident or rough. But we are doubtful 
whether the balance between this register and the lower 
frequencies is quite so well maintained as in the original 101. 
There is always the danger that by extending the high note 
range of a portable an attenuated bass effect is given to the 
reproduction as a whole and probably this is what is happening 
here. We agree that it is purely an aural effect, but is not the 
ear the final judge? There is no doubt that the new sound- 
box has a good range, for when tried on larger cabinet machines 
the low notes are much more in evidence and the balance 
infinitely better. It really looks as though the sound-box is 
too efficient for the size of the horn. Do not, however, take 
this criticism too seriously ; the 102 is right in the front rank 
of its class in every respect, and although we shall adopt it as 
a standard we still have a hankering after our old love. 

On the constructional and mechanical sides there is a 
number of interesting features. First and foremost, it is really 
portable and the new style metal case with its rounded edges, 
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smooth lines and protective corner buffers gives it a neat and 
attractive appearance. The splined winding handle set at a 
convenient angle, the novel record tray and the universal 
automatic brake are all refinements which should help to make 
this the most popular of all portables. 


The S.O.S. Sound Box. Price tos. 6d. 


Tested against our standard commercial sound-boxes of 
both higher and lower cost this sound-box came through the 
ordeal creditably. The very high notes are not quite as strong 
as one rather more expensive of our boxes, but they are 
equally as prominent as on other sound-boxes of the same and 
lower price. Surface noise is always a fair indication in this 
direction and here it is quite strong. The strings and flutes 
are quite distinct from each other and there is no tendency to 
whistle during the florid passages of a strong soprano record. 
The bass on the other hand is reproduced with average strength 
and definitely. Our particular sample was particularly free 
from chatter and buzz. 


a al 
[here are one or two unorthodox features about the gound- 


*« 


TRADE WINDS 


Errata 

In the note about the Ediswan 1931-32 programme published 
Jast month we stated that two of the new Mazda D.C. valves 
have a filament rating of 30 volts at -lamp. This is incorrect ; 
only the D.C.3/HL has a 30 volt heater, the D.C.2/P and the 
D.C.2/PEN being fitted with 40 volt heaters. 

Similarly we referred to the Minor R.K. speaker in a fumed 
pak cabinet at the price of 4 guineas, when the actual price of 
the oak model is 77s. 6d. ; the walnut model costs 4 guineas. 


Chaos Contralled 


What follows has nothing in common with any of the political 
parties ; it simply concerns a system of record storage which 
baves a good deal of labour and goes a long way towards solving 
storage troubles. The heading is the title printed on the cover 
bf the Roladisc catalogue. The Roladisc is a method of storing 
records whereby any disc can be preselected and rolled into the 
hand by simply setting a pointer to the appropriate index 
; Any chance of 
lamaging the records is very minute, since it is practically 
mpossible to eject them with sufficient force to roll them right 
but of the cabinet and that all parts that come in contact with 
he record are protected by felt cushions. The cabinets are 
hasterpieces of craftsmanship and can be made to any particular 
pecification. In the standard range there are cabinets to hold 
fs many as 200 twelve inch records, or 150 twelve inch and 50 
en inch, Smaller models have a capacity for 75 discs either 
en or twelve inches, mixed or unmixed. Other models permit 
f really large libraries to be built up in sections in the same 
vay that one builds a sectional bookcase. 


dn Osram Station and Valve Selector 

A handy pocket size station and valve selector issued by the 
reneral Electric Co., Ltd., can be obtained gratis upon applica- 
lon to the Publicity Department, G.E.C. Magnet House, 
ingsway, W.C.2._ By setting the pointer on the rotary card- 
ard discs opposite to any given station or type of Osram 
alve required, the wavelength or the designating number of 
e valve as the case may be, are shown in the apertures 
rovided. When sending for this indicator you may like to 
ke advantage of the same department's offer to supply, also 
ratis, a copy of the new Osram Wireless Guide. This is a 








+e 


box : firstly, the whole assembly is carried out without the aid 
of screws excepting of course the needle screw ; secondly, the 
stylus bar is neither mounted on pivots nor knife edges ; and 
lastly, rubber gaskets are not used to absorb diaphiagm 
resonances. The first feature calls for little comment as the 
pressing method employed seems to be quite satisfactory. 
The upper arm of the stylus bar is secured to the diaphragm in 
the ordinary way, but the lower arm is,riveted to a small piece 
of thin springy metal fastened to the case. We are not sure 
that we like this particular method from the theoretical point 
of view, but judging by the aural results given by the sound- 
box we can offer no serious objection. The idea of using some 
other material for the gaskets is of course to mitigate deteriora- 
tion and to make the sound-box less susceptible to changes of 
atmospheric conditions. This is certainly desirable and as 
far as we have been able to judge during the time at our 
disposal, the makers seem to have achieved their object. What 
the gasket material is, we are precluded from saying. 


Finally we consider the 8.0.8, above the average of its type 
and recommend it accordingly. 


x 


AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


complete list of the Osram range of valves including the 
characteristics of the new D.C. valves, and brief particulars of 
the Osram receivers and radio-gramophone. 


The MP. 20A. 


Here is another heading with a general election flavour. 
Fortunately it concerns a particular house, the prime minister 
of which has announced, much to the consternation of MP.20A, 
that his salary has been reduced. The member in question is 
no partisan, he has always treated everyone, no matter what 
his income is, with equal consideration. Hence the con- 
sternation. 

Seriously, however, what the above refers to is, that that 
excellent pedestal gramophone the Micro-Perophone 20A has 
been reduced in price and what is more the cabinet has been 
improved beyond all recognition. Hitherto the price of the 
mahogany model was 13 guineas and the oak model cost 12 
guineas. Now both instruments are reduced to 11 and 10 
guineas respectively. In other respects the same high standard 
of workmanship is being maintained and the Crescent tone- 
arm and the improved Chromogram sound-box are being 
retained. We realise that a review of this particular model has 
not yet been published but this we hope to remedy in our 
Christmas number. 

Our first impressions are decidedly favourable J} EG El 


BOOK REVIEW 


A WIRELESS LIBRARY FOR THE-MAN-IN-THE- 
STREET. By Ralph Stranger. (George Newnes, 


1s. each.) 

The last six of this excellent library of eighteen books are 
entitled ‘‘ Detection of Wireless Signals’; ‘‘ Amplification of 
Wireless Signals’; ‘‘ Reproduction of Wireless Signals ” ; 
‘“‘ Wireless Receiving Circuits ’’ ; ‘‘ Wireless Measuring Instru- 
ments’; ‘The By-Products of Wireless.” 

They are all so well written and illustrated, the theory 
behind the writing is so universally sound and the style so 
easy, that to select any one book as the best of the bunch is 
almost impossible. No one, however mild an interest he 
takes in the theoretical side of radio and the electrical repro- 
duction of records, can afford to be without these handy volumes, 
We cannot praise them too highly. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CORRESPONDENCE 
Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence Se suai toes tie tS 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—All correspondence that requires an answer 
must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and also the coupon 
which will be found on the Exchange and Mart page of THz GRAMOPHONE 
every month. In future the coupon will only be valid up to and including 
the date printed on it. Overseas readers exzepted. 


More Power Required 
202 Q.—I have a large home-made cabinet gramophone fitted 
with a bifurcated horn with an air column of approxi- 
mately 8 ft. and the dimensions at the mouth are 
22 in. by 17in. I am contemplating giving a recital 
in a hall which will seat 400 people. Do you consider 
this instrument powerful enough for such a hall ? 
A.—No. Itis quite out of the question to provide enough 
volume to be satisfactory in so large a hall. No matter 
which sound-box or needles were used it would still 
be inadequate. You would need a powerful electric 
amplifier, 


A Cracked Diaphragm 

203 Q.—(a) After lending my portable gramophone to a friend 
I found that there was a crack in the mica 
diaphragm extending from the centre to a little 
way further than the wax. The tone seems rather 
lifeless but otherwise I can detect no difference. 
Do you advise me to have another diaphragm 
fitted ? 

(b) Is it easy to grease the actual spring of the motor 
and how frequently should this be done ? 

A.—(a) Yes, otherwise the crack will eventually extend 
right across the diaphragm and high and low note 
loss and distortion will result. 

(b) It is not a simple matter for an amateur to re-pack 
the spring drums of a gramophone motor. This 
is a job for the dealer, and should be done about 
once in twelve months though some will function 
satisfactorily much longer than this. 


HINTS FOR THE NOVICE.—No. 9 
A Suggested Dope for Fibre Needles 


From time to time we have published recipes for 
making a doping solution for fibre needles, but none 
have been so successful as the one given below. The 
object of doping fibres is, of course, to make the points 
tougher so that they are less susceptible to breaking 
down in heavy passages of a record, and so that the 
reproduction is cleaner and volume slightly greater. 

Make a saturated solution of Gum Arabic and water 
and a saturated solution of Potassium Bichromate and 
water. When the fibres are ready for doping—not 
before—thoroughly mix two parts of the Gum Arabic 
solution to one part of the Bichromate solution in a 
dark room and leave the needles in the mixture, also 
in the dark, for at least fourteen days. Then remove 
and wash the fibres lightly in water and wrap in a 
cotton duster to remove surface moisture. Allow to 
dry in the sunshine, or any artificial ultra-violet light 
such as that used by draughtsmen for taking blue prints, 
or even one of the domestic “ sunshine ” appliances now 
on the market. When the needles are absolutely dry 
clip and use in the ordinary way. It is our experience 
that this dope is uncommonly successful. But 
remember the * don'ts.” 


Don’t mix the two solutions until ready for doping. 
Don’t expose the mixture to light. 
Don’t dry the needles in front of a fire or in an oven. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. | 





ENGLISH MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—At last someone has voiced a plea for more 
recorded English music! I was beginning to think, what with 
the indifference of the tecording companies and the emptiness 
of the Queen’s Hall on Thursdays, that the native product had 
no public. ’ : 

But surely there would be a sale for records of English music 
if only one of the recording companies would have the initiative 
to give us some. After the Delius festival, the market was 
flooded with Delius, and at least one or two of these, such as 
the First Cuckoo, have become quite popular. Holst’s Planets, 
too, I find in not a few collections. Why won’t the companies 
take a chance with something else ? 

Vaughan Williams’s Flos Campi, for instance, was performed 
a few weeks ago, and received very favourably by a small but 
keen audience. Now this work is quite short, and requires 
nothing exceptional in the way of orchestral resources; I 
venture to suggest that a ‘‘ plum ”’ or ‘‘ dark blue ”’ recording 
of this would, especially with the aid of a little judicious 
publicity, be certain of success. The same applies to Vaughan 
Williams’s Pastoral Symphony, which is eminently suitable for 
recording—more so than the Sea Symphony instanced by your 
correspondents, which would occupy at least eight or nine 
records. 

But apart from records likely to appeal to a wide public, 
I think the Gramophonic Society might do something about 
this. They have apparently found it worth while to give us 
three recordings of complete works by Bax, and some time ago 
we had Vaughan Williams’s Phantasy Quintet—two of my 
favourite records, despite their semi-inaudibility. Now what 
about giving us some of the less well-known works, such as 
Walton’s piano quartet, or B. J. Dale’s piano sonata—the 
greatest piano work since Brahms, and virtually no one knows 
it! Surely these are more worth producing than Paul Juon’s 
Chamber Symphony, or Honegger’s Danse de la Chévre. 

I hope I can find someone to back me up. Generally I feel 
like a voice crying in the wilderness when I talk about modern 
English music. But I know, and other people who don’t ought 
to realise, that it really is just as good as, if not better than, 
anything we import from the Continent or America. 

Yours faithfully, 
B. A. YOUNG. 





London, N.W.6. 
GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES. 
(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Str,—There were one or two statements concerning 
gramophone societies expressed in the Editorial article of the 
October issue which seemed to call for comment. Firstly, the 
remark that the reports of the proceedings of the societies 
which have been presented for publication have generally 
tended towards monotony is probably true, but the obvious 
explanation is that the society of the present day does not 
enjoy the stimulus to enthusiasm which animated the activities 
of the organisations of ten years ago. That was a period of 
experiment and adventure, before the gramophone had become 
standardised by mass-production. Amateurs built their own 
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instruments, modelled and modified their own sound-boxes, 
tone-arms and amplifiers; and generally theorised and 
practised at large with more or less interesting and amusing 
results. All these activities gave the recording secretary of: a 
gramophone society plentiful material for an interesting report, 
to which the journals of the time gave ampie space. My own 
first report as recording secretary of the North London Society 
occupied a column and three-quarters in bourgeois type (about 
a thousand words). In the same issue four other societies’ 
meetings were reported at a similar rate of space. To-day the 
gramophone society has evolved from a condition of restless 
activity to one of studied decorum. Recitals are frequently 
received with a reverence almost amounting to awe. 
Novelties and experiments are few and far between. Hence 
the complaint of monotony in society reports. The recording 
secretary ‘‘cannot make bricks without straw.’ The early 
gramophone societies attracted to their membership a number 
of practical experts, whose knowledge encouraged the growth 
of experimental activity on the part of the general body of 
members, and consequently heightened the interest of all in 
attempting to improve the then existing methods of sound 
reproduction. As that interest expanded, so it became a com- 
mercial opportunity, of which the great gramophone companies 
were not slow in taking advantage by using their superior 
resources in attaining the ends aimed at by the societies. 
Secondly, the statement that the Liverpool Society is the 
oldest of the talking-machine societies is not historically 
correct. In 1912, a year before the Liverpool Society was 
inaugurated, there were already similar societies in West 
London, North London, South London, Tyneside, Wolver- 
hampton, Northants, Handsworth, Salford and Sheffield. 
Actually the first society was started at Cricklewood, the 
North-West London, in September 1911. Disagreements 
curtailed the life of the North-west London, and resulted in 
the establishment of the present North London Society, the 
first meeting of which was held on December 9th, 1911. The 





distinction due to the Liverpool Society undoubtedly consisted 
in the publication of an admirable amateur monthly journal 
entitled The Sound Box, which had a widely extended circula- 
tion, but disappeared after eight months from its first issue 
in December 1919. 
Yours faithfully, 
WittiaM J. Rosins. 
Recording Secretary, North London Gramophone Society. 
London, W.C.1. 


THIS ROMANTIC FALLACY. 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—“ Seeker’s’’ letter has brought to the surface a 
difference of opinion in musical criticism. 

Mr. Warren does not, as some pig-headed people do, deny 
the suggestiveness itself of music. What he denies is its right 
to be there. (Whether or not Franck consciously purposed an 
expression of mysticism is in itself a debatable point.) 

Music as Mr. Warren knows it seems rather purposeless, for 
we have already in nature a perfect symphony of sound—the 
sounding of the cataract, the whispering of the wind, the song 
of the birds, the laughter of little children. Mozart, the greatest 
of musicians, need never try to rival this. 

This, then, is nature. But when Mr. Anderson points a loving 
finger at the inner chivalry of Elgar, or some such moral 
quality, it is at something greater than this. To forgive till 
seven times, and until seventy times seven, involves a trans- 
formation of human nature to something higher. Thus music 
teaches its highest level only when it becomes, as Plato put it, 
& “moral law.” 

It was Schumann who said that all arts were reducible to one ; 
and the aim thereof “to send light into the depth of the 
human heart.”’ + my 4 e3 

Are we to deny to music the spirit of faith which breathes 
through the works of Bach and makes them live? Did 


Beethoven wrestle in vain with his better self, and does his 








Has Brahms turned aside from 


final humility defile his art ? 
great things to greater—in vain ? Schumann, a weakling with 
a thorn in the flesh, attained at the end to a fellowship with, and 
a sense of dependence on, his God perhaps unequalled in music, 
but what an agony to bring it about! Does Mr. Warren know 
his last message (the theme of Brahms’s variations, Op. 23)? 
It seems difficult to realise the composer is here defiling the 
art he lived and died for. Surely it is just in the idea this theme 
conveys that its musical value lies: ‘‘ My grace is sufficient 
for thee: for my strength is made perfect in weakness.” 

If the spirit of the living God, which makes men do these 
things, chooses to make itself manifest in music, it is surely not 
for us to bar the door, lest by admitting thought and feeling we 
‘prostitute that art.” 

Has Mr. Warren no place in music for the song of the pure 
and simple heart, for the human appeal in the lieder of 
Schumann, Brahms or Wolf? Does he like lieder, and, if so, 
by what composers, and why ? 

Yours faithfully, 
Eric M. DaAvipson. 

Edinburgh. 

‘*DAPHNIS AND CHLOE.” 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—Being a proud possessor of the Columbia 
recording, which I find wholly delightful, it seems patent to 
me that there must be something wrong when people with 
sufficient musical ‘‘ background ”’ to purchase this recording 
on your reviewer's recommendation are disappointed. My 
proposition would be that it may be the reproduction which is 
at fault. In other words, it is no manner of use one hoping or 
expecting to get decent reproduction of orchestral recordings 
from any other but a gramophone with large external horn. 
Sometimes I have been appalled at the sound of some of my 
records on quite an ambitious cabinet gramophone. Personally, 
I use a home-made gramophone with an external horn with a 
bass cut-off of approximately 90 cycles, and built to the scale 
of measurements given in Mr. Ainger Hall’s article of about 
October 1929, 

Is it not feasible that it is the same old problem stated by 
both Mr. P. Wilson and Mr. W. R. Anderson, when delving 
into the question of what type of gramophone to use when 
reviewing records ? Personally, I plump for the most efficient 
apparatus so that we can get the real truth. I have never yet 
fallen down on any recording recommended by Mr. Anderson, 
whose careful reviews I admire immensely, and whose pains- 
taking weeding-out of second-raters I applaud most sincerely. 
It must be a pleasure and a privilege to be personally 
acquainted with this gentleman. 

However, this is not going to help those who are disappointed 
with such recordings as this of ‘“‘ Ravel at his superb best.” 
I would humbly suggest that, for the earnest seeker of specials, 
there is only one way out. That is to take home one’s records 
on “approbation”? and play them through on one’s own 
gramophone and in one’s own room. Some recordings are not 
too good, but many gramophones are hopelessly inadequate 
to deal with certain types of records. In any case, careful 
selection is the only satisfactory method. 

Waiting with interest to see if this point of view seems 
reasonable to others. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. H. ApAms. 
Auckland, New Zealand. 


“ISLE OF THE DEAD.” 
(To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—Apropos your reviewer’s speculations as to the 
actual subject of Rachmaninoff’s ‘‘ Isle of the Dead,” it may be 
of interest to mention that the composer himself gave me a 
vivid description of Boecklin’s picture, on which the work is 
founded, when he was last in England. 

The picture, which had obviously impressed Rachmaninoff 
very deeply, hangs in a Berlin gallery ; a copy by the artist may 
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also be seen at Leipzig. It portrays a calm sea whose languid 
waves caress the distant shores of a peaceful, wooded island. 
A small boat, in which the grave figure of a monk, hands crossed 
on his breast, watches over a lonely coffin, glides tranquilly 
onwards to the isle of silence and eternal peace. 

Unquestionably, some knowledge of the picture’s subject, of 
its atmosphere of intense quiet, is essential to full understanding 
and appreciation of Rachmaninoff’s fine tone poem. Your 
reviewer has obviously been handicapped in this respect by the 
Gramophone Company’s short-sighted policy in issuing this 
beautiful work with no guidance as to its programme. The 
Victor recording was published in an album with descriptive 
— example which might well have been followed over 
1ere. 

Yours faithfully, 
NoRMAN CAMERON. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 

Dear Srr,—I shall be grateful if you will allow me to suggest 
that W.R.A.’s remarks about the ‘‘Isle of the Dead” in the 
October number give a very fallacious idea of the work. 
To state that the work “has not much originality,’ when 
it is the only one of its kind in all music, that ‘it does not 
possess a thrill,” when the rhythmic ebb and flow of the 
passages for the strings, the gaunt sombre chords in the brass, 
the mounting climaxes, the vivid mood- and atmospheric- 
colouring of the music and its dramatic force of vision and 
imagination arrest so powerfully the attention, can only be 
due to W.R.A.’s admitted ignorance of the work. To 
appreciate the work fully it is needful to enter into the music 
with temperamental and imaginative sympathy. Rachmaninoff 
used the theme of Bécklin’s picture as a vehicle for voicing 
his highly individual philosophic outlook and it is of course 
possible that the music sounds dull to anyone holding a purely 
sanguine outlook on life. Even in this case, however, one 
would have thought that the purely musical qualities were so 
outstanding that such statements as W. R. A. makes would 
be impossible. So far, therefore, from being a dull work without 
a thrill, I venture to claim that the introspective beauty and 
depth of the music, the majesty of the thought, with its 
superb treatment of the Dies Irae melody and the technical 
skill, entitle it to inclusion in the category of masterpieces. I 
trust that W. R. A. will recant upon further acquaintance with 
the work. 

Yours truly, 
Ricuarp Hott. 

London, W.C.2. 


CUTS IN CLASSICAL MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—May I draw the attention of the recording 
companies, through your columns, to the following two points ? 

(1) Cuts. In all serious music, every cut should be clearly 
stated, both on the record label and in the advertisements. 
The purchaser surely has a right beforehand to know exactly 
what he is buying. Cuts are often necessary, and sometimes 
desirable ; but to buy a “ Symphony in C,” and later on to 
discover that portions of it have, for whatever reason, been 
omitted, is annoying. I know that in some instances the cuts 
have been stated, but this is still the exception. Attention 
should also be called to the omission, or otherwise, of all repeats. 
We are most grateful to THe GRAMOPHONE reviewers for their 
help in this matter, but I cannot think that the companies 
would prejudice their case by stating openly what cuts have 
been made. 

(2) Whenever one movement of a work ends in the middle of 
one side of a record, and the next movement begins on the same 
side, why cannot we always have a narrow band of smooth 
surface between the two movements, so that if we wish to play 






the second movement only, we can see where to place the 
needle, without having to try several times by the “ hit-or-miss” 
method. This was often done formerly, and I think it is still 
sometimesdone (e.g., on the Solesmes Monks’ Plainsong records), 
but why not invariably ? The same thing applies when two or 
more songs are printed consecutively on one side of a record. 
Yours faithfully, 
ATHOLE E. Murray. 










Chislehurst, Kent. 






‘ GOTTERDAMMERUNG ” CLOSING SCENE. 
(T° the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear S1r,—I feel I must pass on Mr. Richard Capell’s timely 
warning in the Daily Mail last Saturday, the 10th instant, to 
those Wagnerian readers who are contemplating purchasing 
the two new discs sung by Frida Leider on D2025-6. He 
says he omitted to state, in an earlier review, that the magni- 
ficent orchestral postlude is omitted. This sounds almost 
incredible, especially in view of what your critic says in his 
comment in this month’s GRAMOPHONE, viz., ‘‘ We have here 
a very complete and more than adequate performance ... . 
of the climax of Wagner’s greatest music drama.’ But it is 
a fact that immediately Frida Leider has finished singing, the 
orchestra jumps straight to the final ‘‘ Redemption by Love ” 
passage. This may come as a severe shock to anybody who, 
having hurriedly got rid of the Florence Austral pair of discs 
(D1586-7, album issue), replaces them with these new discs. 
Certainly there is a cut of 17 bars between Parts 2 and 3 in the 
Austral version, and the orchestral finale is too much hurried, 
as Albert Coates has a long way to go in a short time. 

The most satisfactory performance would, in my opinion, be 
the new Leider dises, which, I believe, are quite uncut as far as 
the vocal portion is concerned, then switch off the moment she 
finishes singing and put on D1227 (Reverse—‘ Rienzi’? Over- 
ture, Part 3). This record of the orchestral finale is really 
magnificent, and as Stokovski and his Philadelphians have 
a whole side for the orchestral portion, they spread themselves 
right royally, and one gets a real ‘Closing Scene” on the 
five sides. 

Hagen’s final cry, ‘“‘ Zuriick vom Ring,”’ is included in the 
Austral version (D1587), but is omitted from D1227. 

Yours faithfully, 
Maurice W. BATEMAN. 






London, N.10. 


DESIDERATA. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Si1r,—I note with interest the desiderata of Mr. Norman 
Thompson in your current issue. With regard to Pasquale 
Amato, I heard this great baritone upon his reappearance in 
Paris a few years ago, and regret to inform Mr. Thompson 
that although still a great singer from the point of view of 
intelligence and interpretation, his magnificent voice has quite 
gone. (I was informed afterwards that this was on account 
of mental strain due to the serious illness of his wife.) 

Those who have heard Titta Ruffo’s electrical recordings 
and compared them with his old acoustic ones will agree that 
it would have been better for them never to have been issued. 

On the other hand, De Luca has lately made some magnificent 
recordings for the Victor Co. (his ‘‘ Rigoletto ’’ record is truly 
wonderful) and I can heartily recommend them to all lovers 
of the perfect Italian style. 

Two of De Luca’s recent recordings (but not his best, though 
very good) have just been issued on His Master’s Voice Con- 
noisseur Catalogue under Nos. DA1169 and DB1436. 

Yours faithfully, 
Gitson MacCormMack. 

St. Gratien, France. 
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JACK HYLTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


leave 


H.M.V. for DECCA 


by Edgar Jackson 





Jack Hylton and His Orchestra have made their last record for H.M.V., and are now exclusive Decca 
Artists. This is official. I had it direct from Jack Hylton himself in his dressing-room at the Victoria Palace 
to-night. 

There has been no disagreement between H.M.V. and the famous British dance band leader. They 
remain, in fact, the best of friends. The change is due entirely to an cffer made by Decca to Jack Hylton of 
such magnitude that he would have been a traitor to his own interests not to accept it. 

Although Mr. Hylton would neither deny nor confirm it, I am informed, and it may be taken as a fact, that 
he has been offered, among other inducements, a seat on the board of Directors of the Decca Company, and 
those who, like myself, who was his manager for a year, know his business ability, will probably read this as an 
indication that he will not only be featured with his band on Decca records, but wil! have a big say in the general 
conduct of the concern. One may assume that Jack Hylton does not intend to end his days in front of his band, 
and an executive position such as this should be as attractive to him as he is obviously capable of performing it. 
I need hardly point out that he is as skilful at the classics as he is with dance music. 

Any who may feel that the Decca recording has not been such as would do justice to the band may set their 
minds at rest. It is safe to infer that Mr. Hylton would not make the change unless he knew that his band 
would be satisfactorily reproduced, and it is a fact that some excellent results are the outcome of the tests which 
the band has been making during the last few days in the Decca company’s studios at the Chenil Galleries, Chelsea. 

It is hoped that the first Decca records of Jack Hylton and His Band will be available before Christmas, 
but should this not be possible, they will be issued at the commencement of the New Year. None of the H.M.V. 
titles will be duplicated, the band working on entirely new material. 

As the Decca dance record sells at the popular price of 1s. 6d., it is more than probable that Decca will do 
their utmost to give us Jack Hylton at this price. ‘This will bring this famous band within the reach of pockets 
from which, at 2s. 6d., it has unfortunately hitherto been barred. It is, however, perhaps no exaggeration to say 
that the result will be much further reaching than that. It is likely to be the end of 2s. 6d. records. With 
Hylton at 1s. 6d., how can any other dance record continue to sell at 2s. 6d. If they are to compete, the price 
of H.M.V. and Columbia dance records must be reduced, or, alternatively, these two companies must transfer 
their artists and activities to their respective less expensive lines, the Zonophone and Regal discs. That they 
will not take things sitting down and will do something on these lines is a foregone conclusion. 

In fact, this sensational move by the world’s biggest dance record seller is likely to revolutionise the 
gramophone industry from the point of view of the trade and the public. That it should be taken by Jack 
Hylton is not surprising, for he has proved himself to be the most far-secing and capable business man in the 
music profession, and it may be taken that he knows what he is about and has not taken this drastic step without 
every consideration of all that it involves. 

Every one of his thousands, possibly millions, of admirers will wish Jack Hylton every success in his 
new venture. 























